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A STRANGE STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NOVEL,” “ RIENZI,” &c. 
—_—@—— 
CHAPTER LXXII. 

I rurwep back alone. The sun was redden- 
ing the summits of the distant mountain range, 
but dark clouds, that portended rain, were 
gathering behind my way and deepening the 
shadows in many a chasm and hollow which 
volcanic fires had wrought on the surface of up- 
lands undulating like diluvian billows fixed into 
stone in the midst of their stormy swell. I 
wandered on, and away from the beaten track, 
absorbed in thought. Could I acknowledge in 
Julius Faber’s conjectures any bases for logical 
ratiocination ? or were they not the ingenious 
fancies of that empirical Philosophy of Senti- 
ment by which the aged, in the decline of 
severer faculties, sometimes assimilate their 
theories to the hazy romance of youth? I 
can well conceive that the story I tell will be 
regarded by most as a wild and fantastic fable ; 
that by some it may be considered a vehicle 
for guesses at various riddles of Nature, without 
or within us, which are free to the licence of ro- 
mance, though forbidden to the caution of science. 
But, I—I—know unmistakably my own identity, 
my own positive place in a substantial universe. 
And beyond that knowledge, what do I know ? 
Yet had Faber no ground for his startling 
parallels between the chimeras of superstition 
and the alternatives to faith volunteered by the 
metaphysical speculations of knowledge. On 
the theorems of Condillac, I, in common with 
numberless contemporaneous students (for, in 
my youth, Condillac held sway in the schools, 
as now, driven forth from the schools, his opi- 
nions float loose through the talk and the scribble 
of men of the world, who perhaps never opened 
his page)—on the theorems of Condillac [ had 
built up a system of thought designed to im- 
mure the swathed form of material philosophy 
from all rays and all sounds of a world not 
material, as the walls of some blind mausoleum 
shut out from the mummy within, the whisper 
of winds, and the gleaming of stars. 

And did not those very theorems, when carried 
out to their strict and completing results by the 
close reasonings of Hume, resolve my own living 
identity, the one conscious indivisible mx, into 
a bundle of memories derived from the senses, 
which had bubbled and duped my experience, 


and reduce into a phantom as spectral as that 
of the Luminous Shadow, the whole solid frame 
of creation P 

While pondering these questions, the storm, 
whose forewarnings I had neglected to heed, 
burst forth with all the suddenness peculiar to 
the Australian climes. The rains descended 
like the rushing of floods. In the beds of 
water-courses, which, at noon, seemed dried up 
and exhausted, the torrents began to swell and 
to rave; the grey crags around them were ani- 
mated into living waterfalls. I looked round, 
and the landscape was as changed as a scene 
that replaces a scene on the player’s stage. I 
was aware that I had wandered far from my 
home, and I knew not what direction I should 
take to regain it. Close at hand, and raised 
above the torrents that now rushed in many a 
gully and tributary creek, around and before 
me, the mouth of a deep cave, overgrown with 
bushes and creeping flowers tossed wildly to 
and fro between the rain from above and the 
spray of cascades below, offered a shelter from 
the storm. I entered; scaring innumerable 
flocks of bats striking against me, blinded by 
the glare of the lightning that followed me into 
the cavern; and hastening to resettle themselves 
on the pendants of stalactites, or the jagged but- 
tresses of primeval wall. 

From time to time the lightning darted into 
the gloom and lingered amongst its shadows, and 
I saw, by the flash, that the floors on which I 
stood were strewed with strange bones, some 
amongst them the fossilised relics of races 
destroyed by the Deluge. The rain continued for 
more than two hours with unabated violence ; 
then it ceased almost as suddenly as it had come 
on. And the lustrous moon of Australia burst 
from the clouds, shining, bright as an English 
dawn, into the hollows of the cave. And then 
simultaneously arose all the choral songs of the 
wilderness—creatures whose voices are heard 
at night, the loud whirr of the locusts, the 
musi¢al boom of the bullfrog, the cuckoo note 
of the morepork, and, mournful amidst all those 
merrier sounds, the hoot of the owl, through 
the wizard she-oaks and the pale green of the 
gum-trees. , 

I stepped forth into the open air and gazed, 
first instinctively on the heavens, next, with 
more heedful eye, upon the earth. ‘The na- 
ture of the soil bore the evidence of vol- 





canic fires long since extinguished. Just be- 
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fore my feet the rays fell full upon a bright 

ellow streak in the midst of a block of quartz, 

alf embedded in the. soft moist soil. In the 
midst of all the solemn thoughts and thie intense 
sorrows which weighed upon heart and mind, that 
yellow gleam startled the mind into a direction 
remote from philosophy, quickened the heart to 
a beat that chimed with no household affections. 
Involuntarily I stooped ; impulsively I struck the 
block with the hatchet, or tomahawk, I carried 
habitually about me, for the purpose of marking 
the trees that I wished to clear from the waste 
of my broad domain. The quartz was shattered 
by the stroke, and left disburied its glittering 
treasure. My first glance had not deceived me. 
I, vain seeker after knowledge, had, at least, dis- 
covered gold. I took up the bright metal ;—gold ! 
I paused ; I looked round; the land that just be- 
fore had seemed to me soworthless, took the value 
of Ophir. Its features had before been as un- 
known to me as the Mountains of the Moon, and 
now my memory became wonderfully quickened. 
I recalled the rough map of my possessions, the 
first careless ride round their boundaries. Yes, 
the land on which I stood—for miles, to the spur 
of those farther mountains—the land was mine, 
and, beneath its surface, there was gold! I 
closed my eyes; for some moments, visions of 
boundless wealth, and of the royal power which 
such wealth could command, swept athwart my 
brain. But my heart rapidly settled back to its 
real treasure. ‘‘ What matters,” I sighed, “ al] 
this dross? Could Ophir itself buy back to my 
Lilian’s smile one ray of the light which gave 
‘glory to the grass and splendour to the 
flower ? ” 

So muttering, I flung the gold into the torrent 
that raged below, and went on through the 
moonlight, sorrowing silently ; only thankful for 
the discovery that had quickened my remi- 
niscence of the landmarks by which to steer my 
way through the wilderness. 

The night was half gone, for even when I had 

ained the familiar track through the pastures, 
the swell of the many winding creeks, that now 
intersected the way, obliged me often to retrace 
my steps; tofind, sometimes, the bridge of a felled 
tree which had been providently left unremoved 
over the now foaming torrent, and, more than 
once, to swim across the current, in which 
swimmers less strong or less practised would 
have been dashed down the falls, where loose 
logs and torn trees went clattering and whirled : 
for I was in danger of life. A band of the savage 
natives were stealthily creeping on my track— 
the natives in those parts were not then so much 
awed by the white man as now. A boome- 
rang* had whirred by me, burying itself 
amongst the herbage close before iy fant. I 
had turned, sought to find and to face these 
dastardly foes ; they contrived to elude me. But 
when I moved on, my ear, sharpened by danger, 
heard them moving, too, in my rear. Once only 
three hideous forms suddenly faced me, springing 
up from a thicket, all tangled with honeysuckles 


* A missile weapon peculiar to the Australian 
savages. 








and creepers of blue and vermilion. I walked 
steadily up to them; they halted a moment or 
so in suspense, but perhaps they were scared by 
my stature or awed by my aspect ;, and the Un- 
familiar, though Human, had terror for them, as 
the Unfamiliar, although but a Shadow, had had 
terror forme. They vanished, and as quickly as 
if they had crept into the earth. 

At length the air brought me the soft per- 
fume of my well-known acacias, and my house 
rose before me, amidst English flowers and Eng- 
lish fruit-trees, under the effulgent Australian 
moon. Just as I was opening the little gate 
which gave access from the pasture-land into the 

rden, a figure in white rose up from under 
ight feathery boughs, and a hand was laid on 
myarm. I started; but my surprise was changed 
into fear when I saw the pale face and sweet 
eyes of Lilian. 

“Heavens! you here! you! at this hour! 
Lilian, what is this ?” 

“Hush!” she whispered, clinging to me; 
“hush ! do not tell; no one knows. I missed 
you when the storm came on; I have missed 
you ever since. Others went in search of you 
and came back. I could not sleep, but the rest 
are sleeping, so I stole down to watch for you. 
Brother, brother, if any harm chanced to you, 
even the angels could not comfort me; all would 
be dark, dark. But you are safe, safe, safe!” 
And she clung to me yet closer. 

“Ah, Lilian, Lilian, your vision in the hour I 
first beheld you was, indeed, prophetic—‘ Each 
has need of the other.” Do you remember?” 

“ Softly, softly,” .she said, “let me think !” 
She stood quietly by my side, looking up into 
the sky, with all its numberless stars, and its 
solitary moon now sinking slow behind the 
verge of the forest. “It comes back to me,” 
she murmured, sofily—the Long ago—the 
sweet Long ago!” 

I held my breath to listen. 

“There—there!” she resumed, pointing to 
the heavens; “do you see? You are there, and 
my father, and—and——Oh, that terrible face— 
those serpent eyes—the dead man’s skull! Save 
me—save me!” 

She bowed her head upon my bosom, and I 
led her gently back towards the house. As we 
gained the door, which she had left open, the 
starlight shining across the shadowy gloom 
within, she lifted her face from my breast, and 
cast a hurried fearful look round the shining 
, then into the dim recess beyond the 
threshold. 

“Tt is there—there !—the Shadow that lured 
me on, whispering that if I followed it I should 
join my beloved. False, dreadful Shadow! it 
will fade soon, fade into the grinning horrible 
skull. Brother, brother, where is my Allen? 
a he dead—dead—or is it I who am dead to 

im ?” 

I could but clasp her again to my breast, and 
seek to mantle her shivering form with my 
dripping garments, all the while my eyes, follow- 
ing the direction which hers had taken—dwelt 
on the walls of the nook within the threshold, 
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half lost in darkness, half white in starlight. 
And there I, too, beheld the haunting Luminous 
Shadow, the spectral effigies of the mysterious 
being, whose very existence in the flesh was a 
riddle unsolved by my reason. Distinctly I saw 
the Shadow, but its light was far paler, its out- 
line far more vague, than when I had beheld it 
before. 1 took courage, as I felt Lilian’s heart 
beating against my own. I advanced—I crossed 
the threshold—the Shadow was gone. 

“There is no Shadow here—no phantom to 
daunt thee, my life’s life,” said I, bending over 
Lilian. 

“Tt has touched me in passing; I feel it— 
cold, cold, cold !” she answered, faintly. 

I bore her to her room, placed her on her bed, 
struck a light, watched over her. At dawn there 
was a change in her face, and from that time 
health gradually left her; strength slowly, 
slowly, yet to me perceptibly, ebbed from her 
life away. 

CHAPTER LXXIIL. 


Monts upon months have rolled on since 
the night in which Lilian had watched for my 
coming amidst the chilling airs under the haunt- 
ing moon. I have said that from the date of 
that night her health began gradually to fail, but 
in her mind there was evidently at work some 
slow revolution. Her visionary abstractions 
were less frequent; when they occurred, less 
prolonged. There was no longer in her soft face 
that celestial serenity which spoke her content 
in her dreams ; but often a look of anxiety and 
trouble. She was even more silent than before ; 
but when she did speak, there were now evident 
some struggling gleams of memory. She startled 
us, at times, by a distinct allusion to the events 
and scenes of her early childhood. More than 
once she spoke of common-place incidents and 
mere acquaintances at L——. At last she 
seemed to recognise Mrs, Ashleigh as her 
mother; but me, as Allen Fenwick, her be- 
trothed, her bridegroom, no! Once or twice 
she spoke to me of her beloved as of a stranger 
to myself, and asked me not to deceive her— 
should she ever see him again? There was one 
change in this new phase of her state that 
wounded me to the quick. She had always pre- 
viously seemed to welcome my presence; now 
there were hours, sometimes days together, in 
which my presence was evidently painful to her. 
She would become agitated when I stole into 
her room—make signs to me to leave her—grow 
yet more disturbed if I did not immediately 
obey, and become calm again when I was 
gone. 

Faber sought constantly to sustain my courage 
and administer to my hopes by reminding me of 
the prediction he had hazarded—viz. that through 
some malady to the frame the reason would be 
ultimately restored. 

He said, “Observe! her mind was first roused 
from its slumber by the affectionate, uncon- 
quered impulse of her heart. You were absent 
—the storm alarmed her—she missed you— 
feared for you. The love within her, not 





alienated, though latent, drew her thoughts 
into definite human tracks. And thus, the words, 
that you tell me she uttered when you appeared 
before her, were words of love, stricken, though 
as yet irregularly, as the winds strike the harp- 
strings, from chords of awakened memory. 
The same unwonted excitement, together with 
lengthened exposure to the cold night air, will 
account for the shoek to her physical system, 
and the languor and waste of strength by which 
it has been succeeded.” 

* Ay, and the Shadow that we Jo¢h saw within 
the threshold: What of that ?” 

* Are there no records on evidence, which 
most physicians of very extended practice will 
perhaps allow that their experience more or less 
tends to confirm—no records of the singular co- 
incidences hetween individual impressions which 
are produced by sympathy ? Now, whether you or 

our Lilian were first haunted by this Shadow I 
onl not. Perhaps before it appeared to you 
in the wizard’s chamber, it had appeared to her 
by the Monks’ Well. et as it came 10 you 
in the prison, so it lured her through the solitudes, 
associating its illusory guidance with dreams of 
you. And again, when she saw it within your 
threshold, your phantasy, so abruptly invoked, 
made you see with the eyes of your Lilian! 
Does this doctrine of sympathy, though by that 
very mystery you two loved each other at first 
—though, without it, love at first sight were in 
itself an incredible miracle,—does, I say, this 
doctrine of sympathy seem to you inadmissible ? 
Then nothing is left for us but to revolve the 
conjecture 1 before threw out? Have certain 
organisations like that of Margrave the power 
to impress, through space, the imaginations of 
those over whom they have forced a control? I 
know not. But if they have, it is not super- 
natural; it is but one of those operations in 
Nature so rare and exceptional, and of whieh 
testimony and evidence are so imperfect and so 
liable to superstitious illusions, that they have 
not yet been traced; as, if truthful, no doubt 
they can be, by the patient genius of science, 
to one of those secondary causes by which 
the Creator ordains that Nature shall act on 
Man.” 

By degrees I became dissatisfied with my con- 
versations with Faber. I yearned for explana- 
tions ; all guesses but bewildered me more. In 
his family, with one exception, I found no con- 
genial association. His nephew seemed to me 
an ordinary specimen of a very trite human 








nature—a young man of limited ideas, fair moral | 


tendencies, going mechanically right where not 
tempted to wrong. The same desire of gain 
which had urged him to gamble and speculate 
when thrown in societies rife with such example, 
led him, now in the Bush, to healthful, indus- 
trious, persevering labour. Spes fovet agricolas, 
says the poet; the same Hope which entices the 
fish to the hook, impels the plough of the husband- 
man. The young farmer’s young wife was some- 
what superior to him; she had more refinemen 

of taste, more culture of mind, but, living in his 
life, she was inevitably levelled to his ends and 
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pursuits. And, next to the babe in the cradle, 
no object seemed to her so important as that of 

uarding the sheep from the scab and the 

ingoes. I was amazed to see how quietly a 
man whose mind was so stored by life and by 
books as that of Julius Faber—a man who had 
loved the clash of conflicting intellects, and ac- 
quired the rewards of fame—could accommodate 
himself to the cabined range of his kinsfolks’ 
half-civilised existence, take interest in their 
trivial talk, find varying excitement in the mo- 
notonous household of a peasant-like farmer. I 
could not help saying as much to him once. 
My friend,” replied the old man, “ believe me, 
that the happiest art of intellect, however lofty, 
is that which enables it to be cheerfully at home 
with the Real !” 

The only one of the family in which Faber 
was domesticated in whom I found an interest, 
to whose talk I could listen without fatigue, was 
the child Amy. Simple though she was in lan- 

uage, patient of labour as the most laborious, 

recognised in her a quiet nobleness of senti- 
ment, which exalted above the common-place the 
acts of her common-place life. She had no pre- 
cocious intellect, no enthusiastic fancies, but 
she had an exquisite activity of heart. 1t was 
her heart that animated her sense of duty, and 
made duty a sweetness anda joy. She felt to 
the core the kindness of those around her; ex- 
apgerated, with the warmth of her gratitude, the 
claims which that kindness imposed. Even for 
the blessing of life, which she shared with all 
creation, she felt as if singled out by the un- 
deserved favour of the Creator, and thus was 
— with religion because she was filled with 

ove. 

My interest in this child was increased and 
deepened by my saddened and not wholly un- 
remorseful remembrance of the night on which 
her sobs had pierced my ear—the night from 
which I secretly dated the mysterious agencies 
that had wrenched from their proper field and 
career both my mind and my life. But a gentler 
interest endeared her to my thoughts in the 
pleasure: that Lilian felt in her visits, in the 
affectionate intercourse that sprang up between 
the afflicted sufferer and the harmless infant. 
Often when we failed to peerent some 
meaning which Lilian evidently wished to 
convey to us—ze, her mother and her husband, 
—she was understood with as much ease by 
Amy, the unlettered child, as by Faber the grey- 
haired thinker. 

“ How is it—how is it ?” I asked, impatiently 
and jealously, of Faber. ‘“ Love is said to in- 
terpret where wisdom fails, and you yourself 
talk of the marvels which sympathy may effect 
between lover and beloved, yet when, for days 
together, I cannot succeed in unravelling Lilian’s 
wish or her thought—and her own mother is 
equally in fault—you or Amy, closeted alone 
with her for five minutes, comprehend and are 
comprehended.” 

Allen,” answered Faber, “ Amy and I be- 
lieve in spirit, and she, in whom mind is dormant 
but spirit awake, feels in that belief a sympathy 





which she has not, in that respect, with yourself 
nor even with her mother. You seek only 
through your mind to conjecture hers. Her 
mother has sense clear enough where habitual 
experience can guide it, but that seuse is con- 
fused, and forsakes her, when forced from the 
regular pathway in which it has been accus- 
tomed to tread. Amy and I, through soul guess 
at soul, and though mostly contented with earth, 
we can both rise at times into heaven. We pray.” 

“ Alas!” said I, half mournfully, half angrily ; 
“when you thus. speak of Mind as distinct 
from Soul, it was only in that Vision which 
you bid me regard as the illusion of a fancy 
stimulated by chemical vapours, producing on 
the brain an effect similar to that of opium, or 
the inhalation of the oxide gas, that I have 
ever seen the silver spark of the Soul dis- 
tinct from the light of the Mind. And holding, 
as I do, that all intellectual ideas are derived 
from the experiences of the body, whether 
I accept the theory of Locke, or that of Con- 
dillac, or that into which their propositions 
reach their final development in the won- 
derful subtlety cf Hume, I cannot detect the 
immaterial spirit in the material substance; 
much less follow its escape from the organic 
matter in which the principle of thought ceases 
with the principle of life. When the meta- 
physician, contending for the immortality of the 
thinking faculty, analyses Mind, his analysis 
comprehends the mind of the brute, nay, of 
the msect, as well as that of man. Take Reid’s 
definition of Mind, as the most comprehensive 
which I can at the moment remember. ‘ By 
the mind of a man we understand that in him 
which thinks, remembers, reasons, and wills.’ 
But this definition only distinguishes the Mind 
of man from that of the brute by superiority in 
the same attributes, and not by attributes 
denied to the brute. An animal, even an 
insect, thinks, remembers, reasons, and wills.* 
Few naturalists will now support the doctrine 
that all the mental operations of brute or insect 
are to be exclusively referred to instincts ; and 





* “ Are intelligence and instinct, thus differing in 
their relative proportion in man as compared with 
all other animals, yet the same in kind and manner 
of operation in both? To this question we must give 
at once an affirmative answer. The expression of 
Cuvier, regarding the faculty of reasoning in lower 
animals, ‘ Leur intelligence exécute des opérations 
du méme genre,’ is true in its full sense. We can 
in no manner define reason so as to exclude acts 
which are at every moment present to our observa- 
tion, and which we find in many instances to con- 
travene the natural instincts of the species. The 
demeanour and acts of the dog in reference to his 
master, or the varjous uses to which he is put by 
man, are as strictly logical as those we witness in 
the ordinary transactions of life."—(Sir Henry 
Holland, Chapters on Mental Physiology, p. 220.) 
The whole of the chapter on instincts and habits in 
this work should be read in connexion with the passage 
just quoted. The work itself, at once cautious and 
suggestive, is not one of the least obligations which 
philosophy and religion alike owe to the lucubrations 
of English medical men. 
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even if they do, the word instinct is a very 
vague word—loose and large enough to cover 
an abyss which our knowledge has not sounded. 
And, indeed, in proportion as an animal, like 
the dog, becomes cultivated by intercourse, his 
instincts become weaker, and his ideas, formed 
by experience (viz. his mind), more developed, 
often to the conquest of the instincts themselves. 
Hence, with his usual candour, Dr. Abercrombie, 
in contending ‘ that everything mental ceases to 
exist after Feats, when we know that every- 
thing corporeal continues to exist, is a gra- 
tuitous assumption “ace | to md rule of 
philosophical mquiry,’—feels compelled, by his 
reasoning, to admit the probability of a fature 
life even to the lower animals. His words are: 
“To this mode of reasoning it has been ob- 
jected that it would to establish an im- 
material principle in the lower animals, which 
in them exhibits many of the phenomena of 
mind. I have only to answer, be it so. There are 
in the lower animals many of the phenomena 
of mind, and with regard to these we also con- 
tend that they are entirely distinct from any- 
thing we know of the properties of matter, 
which is all that we mean, or can mean, by 
being immaterial.’"* Am I then driven to admit 
that if man’s mind is immaterial and imperish- 
able, so also is that of the ape and the ant ?” 
“TI own,” said Faber, with his peculiar smile, 
arch and genial, “that if I were compelled to 
make that admission, it would not shock my 
pride. Ido not presume to set any limit to 
the goodness of the Creator; and should be 
as humbly pleased as the Indian, if in 
‘——-yonder sky, 

My faithful dog should bear me company.’ 
You are too familiar with the works of that 
Titan in wisdom and error, Descartes, not to 
recollect the interesting correspondence be- 
tween the urbane philosopher and our combative 
countryman, Henry More,f on this very sub- 
ject; in which certainly More has the best of it 
when Descartes insists on reducing what he 
calls the soul (l’Ame) of brutes into the same 
kind of machines as man constructs from in- 
organised matter. The learning, indeed, lavished 


on the insoluble question involved in the psy- | P 


chology of the inferior animals, is a proof at 
least ot the all-inquisitive, redundant spirit of 
man.t We have almost a literature in itself 
devoted to endeavours to interpret the language 
of brutes.§ Dupont de Nemours has discovered 





* Abercrombie’s Intellectual Powers, p. 26. 
Fifteenth edition. 

t+ CEuvres de Descartes, vol. x. p. 178, et seq. 
(Cousin’s edition ). 

t M. Tissot, the distinguished Professor of Philo- 
sophy at Dijon, in his recent work, La Vie dans 
l’'Homme, p. 255, gives a long and illustrious list of 
of philosophers who assign a rational soul (ame) to 
the inferior animals, though he truly adds, “ that 
they have not always the courage of their opinion.” 

§ Some idea of the extent of research and imagina- 
tion bestowed on this subject may be gleaned from the 
sprightly work of Pierquin de Gembloux, Idiomo- 
logie des Animaux, published at Paris, 1844. 





that dogs talk in yowels, using only two conso- 
nants, G, Z, when they are angry. He asserts 
that cats employ the same vowels as dogs; but 
their language is more affluent in consonants, 
including M, N, B, B, V, F. How many laborious 
efforts have been made to define and to construe 
the song of the nightingale! One version of 
that song by Beckstein, the naturalist, published 
in 1840, I remember to have seen. And I heard 
a lady, gifted with a singularly charming voice, 
chaunt the mysterious vowels with so exquisite 
a pathos, that one could not refuse to believe 
her when she declared that she fully compre- 
hended the bird’s meaning, and gave to the 
nightingale’s warble the tender interpretation of 
her own woman’s heart. 

“ But leaving all such discussions to their 
proper place amongst the Curiosities of Lite- 
rature, | come in earnest to the question you 
have so earnestly raised, and to me the distine- 
tion between man and the lower animals in re- 
ference toa spiritual nature designed for a future 
existence, and the mental operations whose uses 
are bounded to an existence on earth, seems inef- 
faceably clear. Whether ideas or even perceptions 
be innate or all formed by experience is a specu- 
lation for metaphysicians, which, so far as affects 
the question of animmaterial principle, I am quite 
willing to lay aside. Ican well understand that 
a materialist may admit innate ideas in Man, as 
he must admit them in the instinct of brutes, 
tracing them to hereditary predispositions. On 
the other hand, we know that the most devout 
believers in our spiritual nature have insisted, 
with Locke, in denying any idea, even of the 
Deity, to be innate. 

“ But here comes my argument, I care not 
how ideas are formed, the material point is how 
are the capacities to receive ideas, formed. The 
ideas may all come from experience, but the ca- 
Pad to receive the ideas must be inherent. 

take the word capacity as a good plain 
English word, rather than the more technical 
word ‘ seoeertye employed by Kant. 
by capacity 
ideas, whether in man or in any living thing by 
which ideas are received. A man and an ele- 
hant is each formed with capacities to receive 
ideas suited to the several place in the universe 
held by each. 

“The more I look through nature the more I 
find that on all varieties of organised life is care- 
fully bestowed the capacity to receive the im- 
pressions, be they called perceptions or ideas, 
which are adapted to the uses each creature is 
intended to derive fromthem. I find, then, that 
Man alone is endowed with the capacity to re- 
ceive the ideas of a God, of Soul, of Worship, of 
a Hereafter, I see no trace of such a capacity 
in the inferior races ; nor, however their intelli- 
gence may be refined by culture, is such capacity 
ever apparent in them. 

“ But, wherever capacities to receive impres- 





* “ Faculty is active power ; capacity is passive 
power.”—Sir W. Hamilton, Lectures on Metaphysics 
and Logic, vol. i. p. 178. 


mean the passive power* to receive - 
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sions are sufficiently general in any given species 
of creature; to be called universal to that species, 
and yet not given to another species, then, from 
all analogy throughout Nature, those capacities 
are surely designed by Providence for the dis- 
tinct use and conservation of the species to which 
they are given. 

“Tt is no answer to-me to say that the inherent 
capacities thus bestowed on Man do not suffice 
in themselves to make him form riglt notions of 
a Deity or a Hereafter; because it is plainly 
the design of Providence that Man must learn 
to correct and improve all his notions by his 
own study and observation. He must build a hut 
before he can build a Parthenon ; he must believe 
with the savage or the heathen before he can be- 
lieve with the philosopheror Christian. In a word, 
in all his capacities, Man has only given to him, 
not the immediate knowledge of the Perfect, but 
the means to strive towards the Perfect. And 
thus one of the most accomplished of modern rea- 
soners, to whose lectures you must have listened 
with delight in your college days, says well : 
* Accordingly, the sciences always studied with 
keenest interest are those in a state of progress 
and uncertainty ; absolute eagrnn | and ubso- 
lute completion would be the paralysis of any 
study, and the last worst calamity that could 
befal Man, as he is at present constituted, would 
be that full and final possession of specu- 
lative truth which he now vainly anticipates 
as the consummation of his intellectual happi- 


“ Well, then, in all those capacities for the re- 
ception of impressions from external Nature, 
which are given to Man and not to the brutes, I 
see the evidence of Man’s Soul. I can under- 
stand why the inferior animal has no capacity to 
receive the idea of a Deity and of Worship— 
simply because the inferior animal, even if 
graciously admitted to a future life, may not 
therein preserve the sense of its identity. I can 
understand even why that sympathy with each 
other which we men possess, and which consti- 
tutes the great virtue we emphatically call 
Humanity, is not possessed by the lesser ani- 
mals (or, at least, in a very rare and exceptional 
degree), even where they live in communities, 
like beavers, or bees, or ants; because men are 
destined to meet, to know, and to Jove each 
other in the life to come, and the; bond be- 
tween the brutes ceases here. i 

* Now, the more, then, we examine the inherent 
capacities bestowed distinctly and solely on 
Man, the more they seem to distinguish him 
from the other races by their compreliension of 
objects beyond his life upon this earth. ‘Man 
alone,’ says Miiller, ‘can conceive abstract 
notions :’ and it is in abstract notions—such as 
time, space, matter, spirit, light, form, quantity, 
essence—that Man grounds not only all philoso- 
phy, all science, but all that practically improves 
one generation for the benefit of the next. And 
why? Because all these abstract nections un- 
consciously lead the mind away from the material 








* Sir W. Hamilton’s Lectures, vol. i. p. 10. 


into the immaterial; from the present into the 


future. But if Man ceases to exist when he | 


disappears in the grave, you must be compelled 
to affirm that he is the aly creature in existence 
whom Nature or Providence has condescended 
to deceive and cheat by capacities for which 
there are no available objects. How nobly and 
how truly-has Chalmers said: ‘What inference 
shall we draw from this remarkable law in 
Nature that there is nothing waste and nothing 
meaningless in the feelings and faculties where- 
with living creatures are endowed? For each 
desire there is a counterpart object; for each 
faculty there is room and opportunity for exer- 
cise either in the present or in the coming 
futurity. Now, but for the doctrine of immor- 
tality, Man would be an exception to this law— 
he would stand forth as an anomaly in Nature, 
with aspirations in his heart for which the 
universe had no antitype to offer, with capaci- 
ties of understanding and thought that never 
were to be followed by objects of correspond- 
ing greatness through the whole history of his 
being ! 
* + * * * 

*** With the inferior animals there is a certain 
squareness of adjustment, if we may so term it, 
between each desire and its correspondent grati- 
fication. The one is evenly met by the other, 
and there is a fulness and definiteness of enjoy- 
ment up to the capacity of enjoyment. Not so 
with Man, who, both from the vastness of his 
— and the vastness of his powers, feels 
timself chained and beset in a field too narrow 
for him. He alone labours under the discomfort 
of an incongruity between his circumstances and 
his powers, and unless there be new circum- 
stances awaiting him in a more advanced state of 
being, he, the noblest of Nature’s products here, 
would turn out to be the greatest of her 
failures,’* 

* This, then, I take to be the proof of Soul in 
Man, not that he has a mind—because, as you 
justly say, inferior animals have that, though in a 

esser degree—but because he has the capacities 
to comprehend, as soon as he is capable of any 
abstract ideas whatsoever, the very truths not 
needed for self-conservation on earth, and there- 
fore not given to yonder ox and opossum—viz.the 
nature of Deity—Soul—Hereafter. And in the 
recognition of these truths, the Human society 
that excels the society of beavers, bees, and ants 
by perpetual and progressive improvement on the 
notions inherited from its progenitors, rests its 
basis. Thus, in fact, this world is benefited 
for men by their belief in the next, while the 
society of brutes remains age after age the 
same. Neither the bee nor the beaver has, in 
all probability, improved since the Deluge. 

“ But, inseparable from the conviction of these 





* Chalmers, Bridgewater Treatise, vol. ii. pp. 28, 
30. Perhaps I should observe that here and else. 
where in the dialogues between Faber and Fenwick 
it has generally been thought better to substitute the 
words of the author quoted for the mere outline or 
purport of the quotation which memory afforded to 





the interlocutor, 
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truths is the impulse of prayer and worship. 
It does not touch my argument when a philo- 
sopher of the school of Bolingbroke or Lucretius 
says ‘ that the origin of prayer is in Man’s igno- 
rance of the phenomena of Nature.’ That it is 
fear or ignorance which, ‘ when rocked the moun 
tains or when groaned the ground, taught the 
weak to bend, the proud to pray,’ my answer is— 
the brutes are much more forcibly impressed by 
natural phenomena than Man is; the bird and 
the beast know before you and [ do when the 
mountain will rock and the ground groan, and 
their instinct leads them to shelter; but it does 
not lead them to prayer. If my theory be right 
that Soul is to be sought not in the question whe- 
ther mental ideas be innate or formed by ex- 
poe by the senses, by association or habit, 

ut in the inherent capacity to receive ideas,— 
then, the capacity bestowed on Man alone, to be 
impressed by Nature herself with the idea of a 
Power superior to Nature, with which Power he 
can establish commune, is a proof that to Mau 
alone the Maker has made Nature itself proclaim 
His existence—that to Man alone the Deit 
vouchsafes the communion with Himself whic. 
comes from prayer.” 

“Even were this so,” said I, “is not the 
Creator omniscient ? if all-wise, all-foreseeing ? 
if all-foreseeing, all-preordaining? Can the 
pare of His creature alter the ways of His 
will ?” 

“ For an answer to that question,” returned 
Faber, “ which is so often asked by the clever men 
of the world, I ought to refer you to the skilled 
theologians who have so triumphantly carried 


. the reasoner over that ford of doubt which is 


crossed every day by the infant. But as we 
have not their books in the wilderness, [ am 
contented to draw my reply as a necessary and 
logical sequence from the propositions I have 
sought to ground on the plain observation of 
Nature. I can only guess at the Deity’s Om- 
niscience, or His modes of enforcing His power, 
by the observation of His general laws; and of 
all His laws, I know of none more general than 
the impulse which bids men pray—which makes 
Nature so act, that all the phenomena of Nature 
we can conceive, however startling and inexpe- 
rienced, do not make the brute pray ; but there 
is not a trouble that can happen to Man, but 
what his impulse is to pravy,—always provided, 
indeed, that he is not a philosopher. en not 
this in scorn of the philosopher, to whose 
wildest guess our obligations are infinite, but 
simply because for all which is impulsive to 
Man, there is a reason in Nature which no 

hilosophy can explain away. I do not, then, 
eee myself by seeking to bind and limit 
the Omniscience of the Deity to my finite ideas. 
I content myself with believing that somehow 
or other, He has made it quite compatible with 
His Omniscience that Man should obey the im- 
pulse that leads him to believe that, in address- 
ing a Deity, he is addressing a tender, compas- 
sionate, benignant lather, and in that obedience 
shall obtain beneficial results. If that impulse 
be an illusion, then we must say that Heaven 





governs the earth bya lie; and that is impos- 
sible, because, reasoning by analogy, all Nature is 
truthful—that is, Nature gives to no species 
instincts or impulses which are not of service 
to it. Should t not be a shallow physician if, 
where I find in the human organisation a prin- 
ciple or a property so general that I must believe 
it normal to the healthful conditions of that or- 
ganisation, I should refuse to admit that Nature 
intended it for use? Reasoning by all analogy, 
must I not say the habitual neglect of its use 
must more or less injure the harmonious well- 
being of the whole human system? I could 
have much to add upon the point in dispute, b 
which the creed implied in your question ae | 
enthral the Divine mercy by the necessities of 
its Divine wisdom, and substitute for a benignant 
Deity a relentless Fate. But here I should ex- 
ceed my poouiane I am no theologian. Enough 
for me that in all affliction, all perplexity, an 
impulse, that I obey as an instinct, moves me at 
once to prayer. Do I find by experience that the 
prayer is heard, that the affliction is removed, 
the doubt is solved? That, indeed, would be 
presumptuous to say. But it is not presump- 
tuous to think that by the efficacy of prayer 
my heart becomes more fortified against the 
sorrow, and my reason more serene amidst the 
doubt.” 

I listened, and ceased to argue. I felt as if 
in that solitude, and in the pause of my wonted 
mental occupations, my intellect was growing 
languid, and its old weapons rusting in disuse, 
My pride took alarm. I had so from my boy- 
oh cherished the idea of fame, and so glorified 
the search after knowledge, that I recoiled in 
dismay from the thought that I had relinquished 
knowledge, and cut myself oif from fame. I 
resolved to resume my once favourite philo- 
sophical pursuits, re-examine and complete the 

ork to which I had once committed my hopes 
of renown; and, simultaneously, a restless desire 
seized me to communicate, though but at brief 
intervals, with other minds than those imme- 
diately within my reach—minds fresh from the 
old world, and reviving the memories of its 
vivid civilisation. ee aon frequently passed 
my doors, but I had hitherto shrunk from ten- 
dering the hospitalities so universally accorded 
in the colony. I could not endure to expose to 
such rough strangers my Lilian’s mournful 
affliction, and that thought was not less in- 
tolerable to Mrs. Ashleigh. I now hastily con- 
structed a log building a few hundred yards 
from the house, and near the main track taken 
by travellers through the spacious pastures. I 
transported to this building my books and 
scientific instruments. In an upper story I 
placed my telescopes and lenses, my crucibles 
and retorts. 1 renewed my chemical experi- 
ments—I sought to invigorate my mind by other 
branches of science which I had hitherto less 
cultured—meditated new theories on Light and 
Colour—collected specimens in Natural History 
—subjected auimalcules to my microscope —geo- 
logical fossils to my hammer. With all these 
quickened occupations of thought, I strove to 
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distract myself from sorrow, and strengthen my 
reason against the illusions of my fantasy. 
The Luminous Shadow was not seen again on 
my wall, and the thought of Margrave himself 
was banished. 

In this building I passed many hours of each 
day, more and more earnestly plunging my 
thoughts into the depths of abstract study, as 
Lilian’s unaccountable dislike to my presence 
became more and more decided. When I thus 
ceased to think that my life cheered and com- 
forted hers, my heart’s occupation was gone. I 
had annexed to the apartment reserved for my- 
self in this log hut a couple of spare rooms, m 
which I could accommodate passing strangers. 
T learned to look forward to their coming with 
interest, and to see-them depart with regret ; 
yet, for the most part, they were of the ordi- 
nary class of colonial adventurers: bankrupt 
tradesmen, unlucky farmers, forlorn mechanics, 
hordes of unskilled labourers, now and then a 
briefless barrister, or a sporting collegian who 
had lost his all on the Derby. One day, how- 
ever, a young man of education and manners 
that unmistakably proclaimed the cultured gen- 
tleman of Europe stopped at my door. He was 
a cadet, of a noble Senin amily, which for 
some political reasons had settled itself in Paris ; 
there, he had become intimate with young 
French nobles, and, living the life of a young 
French noble, had soon scandalised his German 

arents, forestalled his slender inheritance, and 
en compelled to fly his father’s frown and his 
tailors’ bills. All this he told me with a lively 
frankness which proved how much th wit of a 
German can be quickened in the atmosphere of 
Paris. An old college friend, of birth inferior 
to his own, had been as unfortunate in seeking 
to make money as this young — had been 
an adept in spending it. The friend, a few years 
previously, had accompanied other Germans in a 
migration to Australia, and was already thriving ; 
the spendthrift noble was on his way to join the 
bankrupt trader, at a German settlement fifty 
miles distant from my house. This young man 
was unlike any German | ever met. He had all 
the exquisite levity by which the well-bred 
Frenchman gives to the doctrines of the Cynic 
the grace of the Epicurean. He owned himself 
to be good for nothing with an elegance of 
candour which not only disarmed censure, but 
seemed to challe admiration; and, withal, 
the happy spendthrift was so inebriate with 
hope—sure that he should be rich before he was 
thirty. How and wherefore rich?—he could 
have no more explained than I can square the 
circle. When the grand serious German nature 
does Frenchify itself, it can become so extra- 
vagantly French ! 
listened, almost enviously, to this light- 
hearted profligate’s babble, as we sat by my 
rude fireside—I, sombre man of science and 
sorrow, he, smiling child of idlesse and pleasure, 
so much one of Nature’s courtier-like nobles, 
that there, as he smoked his villanous pipe, in his 
dust-soited shabby garments, and with his ruf- 
fianly revolver stuck into his belt, I would defy 


the daintiest Aristarch who ever presided as 
critic over the holiday world not to have said, 
“There sits the genius beyond my laws, the 
born darling of the Graces, who in every circum- 
stance, in every age, like Aristippus, would 
‘have socially charmed—would have been wel- 
come to the orgies of a Cesar or a Claudius, to 
the boudoirs of a Montespan or a Pompadour 
—have lounged through the Mulberry Gar- 
dens with a Rochester and a Buckingham, or 
smiled, from the death-cart with a Richelieu 
| a Lauzun—a gentleman’s disdain of a 
mob !” 

I was so thinking as we sat, his light talk 
frothing up from his careless lips, when sud- 
denly from the spray and the sparkle of that 
light talk was flung forth the name of Mar- 
grave. 

‘Margrave !” I exclaimed. “ Pardon me. 
What of him ?” 

“What of him! I asked if, by chance, you 
knew the only Englishman I ever the mean- 
ness to envy ?” 

“Perhaps you speak of one person, and I 
thought of another.” 

“ Pardieu, my dear host, there can scarcely 
be two Margraves! The one I mean flashed 
like a meteor upon Paris, bought from a prince 
of the Bourse a palace that might have lodged a 
press of the blood royal, eclipsed our Jew 

ankers in splendour, our jeunesse dorée in good 
looks and hair-brain adventures, and, strangest 
of all, filled his sa/ons with philosophers and 
charlatans, chemists and spirit-rappers ; insult- 
ing the gravest dons of the schools by bringing 
them face to face with the most impudent 
quacks, the most ridiculous dreamers—and yet, 
withal, himself so racy and charming, so bon 
prince, so bon enfant! For six months he was 
the rage at Paris: perhaps he might have con- 
tinued to be the rage there for six years, but all 
at once the meteor vanished as suddenly as it 
had flashed. Is this the Margrave whom you 
know ?” 

“TI should not have thought the Margrave 
whom I knew could have reconciled his tastes 
to the life of cities.” 

“Nor could this man: cities were too tame 
for him. He has gone to some far-remote wilds 
in the East—some say ia search of the Philo- 
sopher’s stone—for he actually maintained in 
his house a Sicilian adventurer, who, when at 
work on that famous discovery, was stifled by 
the fumes of his own crucible. After that mis- 
fortune, Margrave took Paris in disgust, and we 
lost him.” 

*So this is the | Englishman whom you 
envy! Envy him! Why?” 

* Because he is the only Englishman I ever 
met who contrived to be rich and yet free from 
the spleen; 1 envied him because one had only 
to look at his face, and see how thoroughly 
he enjoyed the life of which your country- 
men seem to be so heartily tired! But now 
that I have satisfied your curiosity, pray 
salisly mine. Who and what is this Laglish- 
man ?” 
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“ Who and what was he supposed at Paris to 
be ?” 

“ Conjectures were numberless. One of your 
countrymen suggested that which was most 
generally favoured. This gentleman, whose 
name I forget, but who was one of those old 
roués who fancy themselves young because they 
live with the young, no sooner set eyes upon 
Margrave, than he exclaimed, ‘Louis Grayle 
come to life again, as I saw him forty-four 
years ago! But no—still younger, still hand- 
somer—it must be his son !’ ” 

“Louis Grayle, who was said to be murdered 
at Aleppo ?” 

“The same. That strange old man was 
enormously rich, but it seems that he hated his 
lawful heirs, and left behind him a fortune so 
far below that which he was known to possess, 
that he must certainly have disposed of it 
secretly before his death. Why so dispose of 
it, if not to enrich some natural son, whom, for 
private reasons, he might not have wished to 
acknowledge, or point out to the world by the 
signal bequest of his will? All that Margrave 
ever said of himself and the source of his 
wealth confirmed this belief. He frankly pro- 
claimed himself a natural son, enriched by a 
father whose name he knew not nor cared to 
know.” 

“Tt is true. And Margrave quitted Paris for 
the East? When?” 

“T can tell you the date within a day or two, 
for his flight preceded mine by a week; and, 
happily, all Paris was so busy in talking of it, 
that I slipped away without notice.” 

And the Prussian then named a date which 
it thrilled me to hear, for it was in that 
very month, and about that very day, that 
the Luminous Shadow had stood within my 
threshold. 

The young Count now struck off into other 
subjects of talk: nothing more was said o 
Margrave. An hour or two afterwards, he went 
on his way, and I remained long gazing mu- 
singly on the embers of the fire dying low on my 

earth. 





LADIES’ LIVES. 

In a former article* attention was directed 
to the existence of certain chemical agencies by 
which linen and other fabrics, naturally of a 
combustible nature, could be rendered unin- 
flammable. ‘The recurrence of accidents to 
women by the igniting of their dresses has been 
so frequent lately as to excuse our returning 
briefly to this subject, with a view of making 
our readers aware that there actually exists a 
preparation, sold by all our principal chemists, 
or obtainable through them, whose express and 
sole use is the rendering combustible materials 
non-inflammable. 

The label here copied was in existence long 
before our article was printed, and the drug 





* See The Good Servant: the Bad Master, in 
No. 140. 





which it describes has for some time had a re- 
gular sale : 





TUNCSTATE OF SODA; 


FOR RENDERING MUSLIN, &c., NON- 
INFLAMMABLE. 








DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 
_ Dissolve four ounces of Tungstate of Soda in an 
imperial pint of water; immerse the fabric, then’ 
|squeeze as dry as possible, After which dry in a) 
warm room. 
The fabric to be first washed and starched in the 
usual manner. 














In our former article on the important sub- 


ject to which we now return, it was our prin- 


cipal object to show how necessary it is to adopt 
every possible precaution against accidents by 
fires, and also to call attention to certain che- 
mical preparations said to be of a non-inflam- 
mable nature. We now propose to turn to the 
more practical part of our subject. 

The muslin dress has been the subject of 
much thought and labour of learned aud scientific 
heads. Studious men have gone away into 
laboratories, and passed hours in meditations and 
experiments solely having to do with its com- 
bustible folds. Men on whom all the fascina- 
tions of tulle are thrown away, and who hardly 
know a high dress from a low one, are compelled 
to become themselves ministers of fashion, and 
to plunge into the depths of these airy nothings, 
overwhelmed like everybody else by crinoline 
and furbelow. It is curious to think how many 
business-like and sober personages are habitually 
occupied all through their lives with affairs of 
the most extraordinarily trivial and unbusiness- 
like kind. You pass some grave old accountant 


f | trudging home in the afternoon to his well, but 


grimly, ordered home at Hackney. Everything 
there is strict and precise. There is nothing fanci- 
ful nor frivolous in that establishment. The wife 
is as straight in her apparel as a Noah’s ark figure, 
and the children look as if butter would not 
melt in their mouths. You track that gri 

old man to his place of occupation and find that 
he is head clerk in an artificial flower business. 
The little scraps of coloured muslin bring in all 
the money which it is his work to keep account 
of, and all his “as per invoices” and “ yours re- 
ceived and contents noted,” and all other formal 
and unimaginative records, bear reference to 
artificial daisies and violets that grow on wire. 
So you see mighty bales and packing-cases swing- 
ing from cranes before great city warehouses, and 
surly and depressed men superintending their 
removal. Pooh! you need not respect them, 
they are full of crinoline steel going to the co- 
lonies, or perhaps of Christmas masks with red 
pasteboard noses fresh arrived from Germany. 
So in the case with which we have now to do, 
the learned dociors shut themselves up in their 
studies with no books before them but bogk- 
muslin, and literary chavacters of portentous 
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solemnity, record the opinions of the learned 
doctors, and careworn compositors set up the 
types that tell all about it—all about what ? 
Muslin, and how to prevent it from catching 
fire ? 

As early as the year 1735, a patent “ for pre- 
venting combustible substances from flaming” 
was granted to one Obadiah Wild. From that 
time this subject has been continually brought 
before the attention of scientific men, and various 
experiments have been made with all sorts of 
chemicals in pursuit of this one object of dis- 
covering some composition which might be 
applied to textile fabrics and which should 
render them non-inflammable, without either 
injuring or disfiguring them. To discover any 
such preparation appears, however, to have been 
a very difficult thing, and especially when it was 
necessary to consider economy. A number of 
chemicals ~possessed the power of rendering 
light fabrics non-inflammable, many of which 
spoiled the article on which they were used, 
or else required to be employed in expensive 
quantities. It may be mentioned as an addi- 
tional difficulty in the way of those engaged in 
such experiments, that they have been obliged 
to keep a twofold end in view. They have had 
to consider, first, what will be applicable to new 
fabrics to be used without previous washing, 
and next, what may be fitly employed for mate- 
rials continually passing through the hands of 
the laundress. Quoting from the pamphlet of 
Messrs. Versmann and Oppenheim, we find 
that “the processes resorted to by finishers and 


laundresses differ principally in this, that in the |. 


manufacturing process the muslin is finished 
without the application of heat, whereas, -in 
Jaundries, the ironing with hot irons cannot be 
dispensed with.” Thus it will be seen that a 
discovery applicable to the purposes of the 
manufacturer would be useless in the laundry, 
and vice versa. 

‘To give some idea of the difficulty environin 
our subject, we quote, from the above-mentione 
work, the names of a few of the chemicals best 
known as of a non-inflammatory kind, and the 
different objections to their practical application : 

“ Of Borax, one of the oldest expedients re- 
commended, a twenty-five per cent. solution is 
the weakest that can be applied. A piece of 
muslin prepared with borax, and then ironed, 
was perfectly rotten, whereby the application of 
this salt becomes at once impracticable. 

“Of Phosphate of Soda, a solution containing 
thirty-two per cent. of anhydrous salt, or eighty 
per cent. of crystals, is required, so that the 
muslin gets perfectly hardened by the large 
quantity of salt.’ 

No chemicai to which non-combustible pro- 
erties were attributed appears to have been 
eft unexamined by M. Versmann and Dr. Op- 
penheim. It is curious to observe how many 

of the drugs tested by them would have served 
the purpose but for some one inherent defect. 

With regard, however, to the preparations 
which we previously spoke of as recom- 
mended by Dr. Odling, of Guy’s Hospital, the 





case is widely different. The non-combustible 
properties of tungstate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia are borne out by experiments which 
we ourselves have witnessed, and which any of 
our readers may try for themseives. It is to 
these two drugs that Messrs. Versmann and 
Oppenheim turn as the only preparations prac- 
tically efficacious for the finishing of new mate- 
rials, and the getting-up of those which require 
frequent washing. Let us hear what these gen- 
tlemen have to say of sulphate of ammonia: 

“ Sulphate of Ammonia, the cheapest salt of 
ammonia, because the ammonia obtained in gas 
works is generally converted into the sulphate, 
and then frequently used as a manure. A solu- 
tion containing seven per cent. of the crystals, or 
6°2 per cent. of anhydrous salt, is a perfect anti- 
inflammable. . . . . Wehave kept for six 
months whole pieces of muslin prepared in va- 
rious ways with this salt, some having been even 
ironed; but we cannot find that the texture was 
in the least degree weakened. . . . . The 
sulphate of ammonia is by far the cheapest and 
the most efficacious salt, and it was therefore 
tried on a large scale. Whole pieces of muslin 
(eight to sixteen yards long) were finished, and 
then dipped into a solution containing ten per 
cent. of the salt and dried in the hydro-extractor. 
This was done with printed muslins as with 
white ones, and none of the colour gave way, 
with the sole exception of madder purple, which 
became pale. But even this change might be 
avoided if care be taken not to expose the piece 
while wet to a higher than ordinary temperature. 
. « . The pieces had a good finish, and 
some of them were afterwards submitted to her 
Majesty for inspection, who was pieased to ex- 
press her satisfaction. . . . . If we repeat 
our observation that during the space of six 
months none of the fabrics prepared with sul- 
phate of ammonia have changed either in colour 
or in texture, we consider it to be an established 
fact that the sulphate of ammonia may be most 
advantageously applied in the finishing of mus- 
lins and similar highly-inflammable fabrics. We 
felt, however, the necessity of inquiring further 
into the effect which ironing would have upon 
fabrics thus prepared. For all the above- 
mentioned salts being soluble in water, require 
to be renewed after the prepared fabrics have 
been washed. Now, the sulphate of ammonia 
does not interfere with the ironing so much as 
other salts do, because a comparatively small 
proportion is required; but still the difficulty 
is unpleasant, and sometimes pieces, after being 
ironed, showed brown spots like ironmoulds. 
- .« «+ . Forall laundry purposes, therefore, 
the tungstate of soda only can be recommended. 
This salt offers only one difficulty, viz. the 
formation of a bitungstate of little solubility, 
which crystallises from the solution. ‘To obtain 
a constant solution this inconvenience must be 
surmounted ; and it was found that not only 
phosphoric acid in very small proportion kept 
the solution in ils original state, but that a 
small per-centage of phosphate of soda had the 
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Here, then, we arrive at two distinct conclu- 
sions. First, that the sulphate of ammonia may 
be used for finishing those fabrics which are 
worn without previous washing ; and secondly, 
that the tungstate of soda is the proper prepara- 
tion for restoring incombustibility to muslins 
after they bave been washed. 

That both these chemicals possess the power 
of rendering muslins and other fabrics non- 
inflammable is an undoubted fact, and one of 
which the writer of these words has had ocular 
proof. The reader may with perfect ease try 
the experiment himself. It is one of great 
interest and importance. At any large drug- 
gist’s he can get the sulphate of ammonia, 


or tungstate of soda. Of these it is perfectly, 


easy for him to make a solution separately, the 
sulphate of ammonia being in the proportion of 
two ounces to one imperial pint of water, and 
the tungstate of soda in the proportion of four 
ounces to the same quantity of water. It is 
necessary to be very exact. ‘The salts being 
dissolved completely, the experimentalist should 
dip a piece of muslin in whichever solution he 
wishes to try. ‘The muslin having been wrung 
out, should be placed close to the fire to dry, 
and then it is ready for the experiment. The 
writer has held a piece of lawn about four inches 
square and thus simply prepared in the flame of 
a candle for one minute, and it was not con- 
sumed. This, however, is putting the discovery 
to an unnecessarily severe test. People are not 
ees to stand with their dresses in the fire. 

that is necessary to provide for is the con- 
tingency of the fabric coming in contact with 
flame for a brief period. If the fabric be put 
into the fire and kept there, of course it will in 
time consume. The only result which it is ne- 
cessary or possible to attain is, that the fabric 
shall be so prepared that no part of it but that 
actually in contact with the fire shall consume, 
and that the flame shall not spread. 

Besides the experiments tried by the writer 
with the tungstate of soda as sold at the ordi- 
nary druggists’, he has had the opportunity of 
making others with this same chemical as pre- 
pared and patented by Messrs. Versmann and 
Oppenheim. ‘Their preparation is intended ex- 

ressly for laundry purposes. It is called the 
dies’ Life Preserver, and is sold by Messrs. 
Briggs and Co., 20, Great Peter-street, West- 
miuster. It is made up for sale in packets, with 
full directions for use. 

Fabrics prepared with this patent bore every 
test applied to them. Large pieces of muslin, 
arranged somewhat to resemble the folds of a 
dress were brought close to the bars, and then 
one of the folds was allowed to bulge out into 
the flame of the fire itself. Not only were the 
neighbouring folds altogether uninjured, but the 
very fold brought in contact with the fire was only 
consumed in that part which actually touched 
the flame. In short, the conclusion arrived at 
was that no accident by fire could happen to a 
lady whose dress was thus prepared. 

One would have thought it hardly necessary 
to say a word as to the extreme and obvious 





importance of this discovery. Yet there does 
seem to exist in people’s minds some peculiar 
element which renders them strangely averse 
to expend even trifling sums, or the smallest 
pains, in precautions against dangers and losses 
which, however disastrous when they do occur, 
occur but seldom. There are some people, 
for instance, who will keep large sums of 


money in the house without the least reason | 


for doing so. In the same way, scarcely a week 
passes but we read of post-office robberies which 
would never have taken place but for the deter- 
mination which so many people have that they 
will send money in hard cash, instead of paying 
a few halfpence for a post-office order. So with 
precautions against fire. In the five years 
from 1852 to 756, nine thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-eight deaths were referred in the 
civil registers of England and Wales to burns; 
two thousand one hundred and eighty-one are 
stated to have been caused by clothes taking fire. 
There is no reason to suppose that the deaths 
from the same cause have decreased in numbers 
since, but rather the reverse. It is to no pur- 
pose to quote any of these cases individually 
One is only too much like another. The details 
of many such disasters are registered in most of 
our memories. What we do urge is simply that 
this discovery should have a fair trial. If in 
its working there should turn out to be any de- 
fect—which seems the less likely, that there are 
testimonials from all sorts of practical persons, 
to the efficacy of the two preparations we have 
named—if it should turn out that any ill effect 
is produced by either the one or other of them 
on the materials in connexion with which they 
are used, then it would be time enough to give 
them up. But to abandon so admirable and 
valuable a discovery as this, attained at the ex- 
pense of so much time, labour, and research, 
without a fair trial, does seem to evince an al- 
most wanton carelessness of life and security. 
It is much to be feared that this indifference 
on the part of our ladies to their own life pre- 
server 1s in great measure attributable to the 
fact that this discovery in no sort adds to the 
beauty of the material on which it is employed. 
It is not enough that it is innocuous in this 
respect, and leaves, according to the statement 
of Messrs Versmann and Oppenheim, the fabrie 
to which it is applied unimpaired. We think it 
would have been almost a pardonable rwse, and 
a kind of pious fraud, if the patentees had 
advertised their invention by the name of the 
“Ladies Skirt Expander.” They might then 
have drawn out an advertisement in which it 
might have been alleged that ladies using this 
preparation could be guaranteed to occupy twice 
the space at a dimner-table or in a theatre which 
crinoline enables them to monopolise; and in 
some obscure corner of the prospectus it might 
just be mentioned, by-the-by, that the “Ladies 
Skirt Expander” also had the merit of rendering 
— who patronised it no longer liable to injury 
fire. 
"Tt there were any difficulty in the application 
of this invention, there would still be but small 
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excuse for its neglect. But there is no difficulty. 
What has the laundress got to do? She has 
simply to dissolve a certain amount of an easily 
solttb e crystal in water, in certain proportions. 
The pan containing the solution stands beside 
her, and after the fabric on which she has been 
operating in the ordinary way has been washed 
and starched (when starch is needed) she dips 
the article into the solution, and wringing it 
out, puts it ina warm place to dry. Is this 
much to do on the sure chance of saving a 
human being from pain, disfigurement, or death P 
But even some of this trouble can be saved. 
Mr. Robert Latta, of Glasgow, has invented a 
compound, which starches and renders garments 
non-inflammable at one operation, 

Young ladies, we have kept our word! Neither 
in this article, nor that which preceded it, have 
we said a word against the beautiful and con- 
venient fashion of crinoline. On the contrary. 
If you will but steep yourselves sufficiently in 
tungstate of soda, you may wear as much crino- 
line as you like, may stand close to the fire, and 

ce your candle on the floor when you are 
ooking under the bed for thieves. In fact, all 
sorts of pyrotechnic liberties may be allowed to 
those who are provided with this great defensive 
armour. 


THE EARTHQUAKE OF LAST YEAR. 


— 





On the evening of Wednesday, 20th of March, 
1861, the town of Mendoza lay calmly, quietly, 
subsiding into the night, as she had done every 
evening for more than two centuries past. The 
sun had long since sunk behind the Andes, 
whose lofty snow-clad peaks no longer reflected 
his declining rays. It was nearly twenty minutes 
past eight, vespers were just over, and the 
churches poured forth their throng of wor- 
shippers into the streets. Mendoza never was 
a busy city in the European or Buenos Ayrean 
sense of the word, though she was the emporium 
of all the trade between Chili and the Argentine 
Provinces, and now that the work of the day 
was over it was hardly possible to imagine a 
more perfect calm in any hive of men. A few 
of the shopkeepers only were still occupied, es- 
pecially those in the Arcade of Soto Mayor, 
where the brilliant paraffin lamps attracted 
crowds of ladies to make purchases in prepara- 
tion for the Holy Week, then close at hand, The 
saloons of the Progress Club were crowded with 
young men, the élite of the city. The cafés 
were full, their billiard-tables all occupied, and 
their patios (or central court-yards of the 
hivanea) crowded with citizens taking their 
evening cup of coffee, and smoking their even- 
ing cigar. The horses on the cab-stand in the 
plaza lazily dropped their heads, knowing their 
day’s work to be nearly over. And over all the 
moon, then entering her second quarter, cast 
long shadows over the streets, and silvered all 
the towers and the domes. 

Twenty minutes past eight. There seems to be 
a loud rumbling as of a heavy cart over a stony 
pavement. Few heed it, few even hear it; but 





some Chilians, men from the land of earthquakes, 
who are sensitive to the least warning, shout “ An 
earthquake ! an earthquake !” as they rush to the 
centres of the patios and the street corners. a 
scarcely get to a safe distance from the wal 
about them, when with a terrible roar the earth 
heaves—once, twice, three times—and Mendoza 
is not. Where Mendoza had been, lies a se- 
pulchre of ruins: not a cry, not a wail breaks 
the continued stillness of the moonlit night ; 
every voice is hushed in terror or in death. 
Fourteen thousand people lie under the mound 
of ruined brickwork, dead, dying, or grievously 
hurt. The shocks continue at intervals through- 
out the night, and throughout the next day, 
end the next, and for a month and more; but 
they can do no more harm. That first awful 
space of ten seconds sufficed for perfect ruin ; 
nothing was left standing, not a house, not a 
wall, nor even a stone fence, for twenty leagues 
about the city. Men standing in open spaces, 
at street junctions, in large patios, in the plaza, 
or on the alameda, are thrown down, and man 
even there are buried in the ruins of their 
houses. Those who escape, struck dumb and 
paralysed with terror, remain where they stood 
as the town fell, and quake with dread. Horses 
and oxen that were grazing in the fields — 
thrown down, dare not rise again for days, til 
custom gives them courage, and they are driven 
by hunger to their pasture. The earth in many 

ew opens huge gulfs wherein walls, parts of 

ouses, wretched men also, are swallowed up. 
The canals are drained, the courses of the rivers 
altered, and lakes and springs rise in the most 
unaccustomed places. 

When after the first shocks the few survivors 
muster courage to look about them, they pick 
their way by moonlight over masses of fallen 
brickwork, guided by the moan of pain which 
now first begins to proclaim some living sufferer 
below. Here is an immense pile of rubbish 
where the principal street ran by the Church of 
Santo Domingo. That chief building has fallen 
outwards, and hundreds of worshippers who had 
but just risen from prayer, kneeling on the 
aati pavement under the dome, are there 
eer and buried beneath the great 
walls. 

The dealer, thrown out into the street from his 
own doorstep, finds speedy death under the fall 
of his own house. His wife, perhaps crossing 
the patio, is thrown down, but escapes with 
a few slight bruises. Her children were all 
within ; she is alone in the world, childless and 
a widow. 

The governor escapes almost by a miracle; 
he steps into the patio to bow out an evening 
visitor, his house tumbles behind him and the 
visitor is buried in the doorway, but the host 
escapes, so stupified, that for days he can do no- 
thing. More active men also ‘escape, and as 
soon as the first shock of terror is past, their 
active energies send them to the rescue of those 
who may yet be saved. Thus many, cowering 
down in angles and corners formed by beams 
resting on rulned walls and bridging over a space 
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beneath, are dragged up again to life. Some 
are unhurt, most are severely bruised, and many 
have bones broken. Quickly from deep down 
under the brickwork, the wounded and dying are 
dragged out by scores and by hundreds, and are 
laid under the shady trees in the plaza and in 
the alameda, tili that broad promenade, the pride 
and the breathing place of the city, becomes one 
vast open-air hospital. And now as the moon 
sets, at midnight, come troops of country people 
from the suburbs. To help in the work of 
mercy? No. They pass on, heedless of the 
ery for succour from the wounded and dying at 
their feet ; they come to tear up the ruins with 
spades and with crowbars, intent only on plunder. 
They dig down into what an hour or two before 
were shops and stores, they break open the tills 
and the iron chests in which money was kept. 
They dig down into what were salons and 
luxuriously furnished boudoirs, and are away 
again to their low wooden huts in the suburbs, 
that had stood the earthquake shock, laden with 
plunder in money, gilded ornaments, jewellery, 
and rich clothing. These hidden, again they 
grope their way back through the thick dark- 
ness to renew their heartless task. A glare 
now breaks upon the darkness. Where the 
Arcade stood, the rich shops of the city, and the 
boasted Club-house, paraffin oil wis burnt in 
abundance, The lamps were all smashed in the 
ruin, but the burning wicks took the fire down 
with them. French silks, Manchester cottons, 
Yorkshire woollens, and rich carpets, soaked in 
the spilt oil, become as tinder, and the fire 
creeps along, now smouldering for a space, now 
leaping up into flame as it finds a vent into the 
upper air, till at length it bursts forth in a general 
conflagration. Woe to those buried alive under 
these ruins, for on comes the remorseless fire, 
and there are none to stay its course. What 
the earthquake has left the fire will destroy, and 
nothing shall be left of the old city but cinders 
and heaps of broken brickwork. Will they not 
help now, these savages from the suburbs? Yes, 
they will help, if they are paid for it. 

“ Help me out,” cried a man who had nothing 
but his head left visible. 

* What will you give us ?” said they. 

Two dollars, which is all I have with me.” 

“Give us six, and we get you out.” 

“1 have not so much,” said the poor fellow. 

“Then you may stay where you are,” and they 
pointed mockingly to the flames rapidly ap- 

roaching. ‘The fire rolled on and on and over 
im, and when it had passed it left only undis- 
tinguishable ashes. 

Nine of one family were burned to death for 
want of aid to get them out; they were all in 
one room, and the roof so fell that they were 
protected, but without means of egress, until 
the ruins were removed. ‘Their brother was 
embedded near them, where he could converse 
with them, and also spéak to those passing 
near, to whom he appealed for assistance. At 
last somebody got him out. Then he began 
to relieve his family, but before he could do 
so effectually, the flames reached the place from 





a fire raging on both sides. He remained 
until he was seriously burnt, encouraging his 
family with hopes, and calling for assistance, 
but none came. He was at last obliged to 
leave the spot, and at that moment he could 
distinctly hear them praying. I saw the remains 
of this family when they were clearing away the 
rubbish. Nothing was left but a large mass of 
charred bones. 

The dead and those who were maimed and 
couid offer no resistance were robbed of their 
clothes and left naked. Many people were got 
out alive several days afterwards. One man 
was found alive after being sixteen days under 
the ruins; he died three days after his rescue, 

Dr. Blancas, who was despatched by the Go- 
vernment of Buenos Ayres perenne - on re- 
ceipt of intelligence of the catastrophe, with 
succours for the survivors, thus writes to Ge- 
neral Mitre, the governor, under date the 25th 
of April: “It is impossible to paint to your 
excellency the picture of desolation presented 
by this unhappy capital. At a distance of forty- 
two leagues, on entering the province, the tra- 
veller first sees the ravages of the earthquake 
of the 20th of March—fractured walls and fallen 
ranchos. As he approaches the fallen city, 
these ravages become more notable, until for a 
radius of twenty leagues round not a house is 
to be found, not a fence remains standing, one 
small hermitage, situated in the northern part 
of the district, known as Guamayen, alone ex- 
cepted. The beauteous city of Mendoza, sur- 
rounded by pleasant alamedas and water-courses, 
presents a most moving spectacle, that of an 
immense heap of ruins under which lie buried 
more than ten thousand victims, crushed, suffo- 
cated, or burnt on that dreadful night. To the 
shock followed the fire, and to this the plunder 
by the mob; who, by reason of the nature of 
their dwellings, escaped without injury. More 
than two thousand wounded were dug out from 
under the ruins, of whom a great part are since 
dead; there are perhaps not two hundred per- 
sons in Mendoza who did not spend some hours 
or days beneath the ruins. The tales that are 
told are horrible. The inhabitants are at pre- 
sent living under the trees in tents or in huts. 
The shocks yet continue daily. The great 
earthquake of the 20th of March came from the 
north-west, and took a straight course of twenty 
leagues, terminating at the city of Mendoza, 
which stretched almost due north and south. 
It was of an undulating character, and from the 
explorations made by the English geologist, 
Mr. Forbes, it seems that there has been no 
voleanic eruption, but an ejection of a great 
quantity of gases along the Sierra, and near to 
the place called Uspallata, where there are 
great gulfs in the earth, and large masses of 
rock have been torn from their base. In some 
of these wide deep gulfs, which may be seen in 
several parts, a dark-looking water flows, and 
in one of them a sort of lake has been formed, 
more than three hundred metres long by fifty 
wide.” 

A survivor thus describes his escape: “ We 
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felt the shock of an earthquake and fled to the 
street, I being the last. As I reached the door 
of the office, the earth gave so violent a shake, 
that the shop and office fell together, shutting 
me in between the walls for a quarter of an hour, 
suffering from the continual shocks and having 
no outlet. As soon as the shocks ceased, gain- 
ing strength from my fears, I made every exer- 
tion to move away the bricks which covered the 
door; I succeeded in turning over two bricks, 
and making an opening, by which I got out with 
much difficulty. What er So soon as 
I stood upon the ruins I looked over the city by 
moonlight : everything was in the dust, even the 
churches; not one ne remained standing. 
Crossing the ruins towards my house, to see if I 
could save my family, I heard, on passing by the 
shop of Don Juan A. Josa, voices from below call- 
ing for heip. I could not pass them. I set to work 
to clear off the rubbish which was above with 
my hands and nails, and after au hour’s work, 
succeeded in rescuing two of Josa’s shopmen. 
We afterwards saved another who was further 
on, and then I went on to my house to see if 1 
could not do the same for my family. After 
much trouble I found my house, and climbed 
on to the ruins calling for my wife and children ; 
but none answered. I then went to the house 
of my son who lives in the plaza, but could not 


find it, such was the sameness of ruin. Don} _ 


José de la Cruz Centeno, who was seated in the 

laza, much bruised, and who lived next door to 

erceditas, showed me which was her house. 
I climbed over the ruins calling to her, till I 
reached the gable of the room where she slept, 
which remained standing, but leaning over most 
dangerously to the north. I called, and she 
answered me from below the ruins. 1 went 
round, and never heeding the risk, set to work 
to get her out, by taking off the bricks above 
her. Alone, bruised in spirit, and sorrowful, 
without tools, I raised the bricks with my hands, 
and discovered the head of my daughter. As 
soon as I had given her air, and she told me 
that the child she had in her arms was not dead, 
I ealled to Centeno to hire some peons, or send 
some who could assist me; many came, but did 
not dare to help me when they saw the leaning 
gable, which, if it fell, would bury us all to- 
gether. One peon only took pity, seeing me 
at work alone, and after two or three hours’ 
work removing bricks, we got out the child 
before it died, but it was necessary to cut off 
all the clothes of my daughter at the waist, 
and thus only we rescued her bruised and hurt. 
. « « - I have lost Demitita (his wife), my 
daughter Adela, my son-in-law Emeterio, and 
my two servants. Also the uncle and aunt of 
my wile.” 

For two days such of the city authorities as 
survived remained paralysed, hardly thinking 
their lives their own, and not attempting any- 
thing; thus the fire raged on unchecked, and 
the plunderers followed their villanous work un- 
punished. Already the air was laden with the 
stench of putrifying bodies ; the wounded and 
dying lay stretched on the ground in the open 





air, almost destitute of food and water, for the 
ordinary water-courses were swallowed up, and 
the market people dared not approach the town 
to sell, so that it seemed as though famine and 
pestilence would carry off those few that the 
earthquake and the fire had spared. The only 
sound which-broke the silence of the desolation 
was the mournful tolling of a bell raised by some 
nuns on two posts in a meadow, where they had 
erected an altar and held daily services for the 
souls of those who had perished. Nine nuns 
escaped from the ruins of their convent; one 
alter being five days buried made her way out 
with no other assistance than her scissors. On 
the twenty-third the governor killed three 
bullocks, and distributed the beef, and on the 
twenty-fifth kindly help arrived from the city 
of San Juan; next day six plunderers were shot 
by some soldiers sent from San Juan to preserve 
order, so the evil was checked, and by this time 
also the fire had pretty well burnt itself out; 
but stronger and stronger rose the odour of 
corruption from the ruin-covered streets, till the 
search for any who might yet survive was per- 
force suspended, and the sick under the trees in 
the plaza had to be removed to the alameda. 
For the city was become a putrid city of the 
dead, and living men could not dwell in its at- 
mosphere. 

So passed the weary days. Fortunately rain 
is a rarity in Mendoza, yet hundreds of the 
wounded died for want of proper attention 
and food; but soon from all parts came the 
ready offerings of sympathy and sorrow, from 
San Juan first, then across the Andes from 
Chili, then from San Guis and Cordova, and at 
last munificent assistance from the Central Go- 
vernment at Parana, and from far distant Buenos 
Ayres. Sheds were erected and fitted up as 
hospitals, surgeons and physicians vied with each 
other in eagerness to succour and to save, so 
that at length many of the dying were brought 
back again to health and strength, and money 
was given to them for their sustenance during 
convalescence. But most of them rose from their 
couches only to find themselves bereft of all; 
everything in the city was. lost, hardly the 
ground was left on which the houses once had 
stood. Even to the end of April shocks con- 
tinued; generally there were two or three 
every day, as an English visitor writes on 
the twenty-second: “{ am writing this in 
a shed, but it is all cracked, and one gable- 
end is down; twice I have run out. As slight 
shocks still continue two or three a-day, I feel 
afraid of the place falling.” The same gentle- 
man also writes: “It is useless attempting to 
describe the suffering that existed when I first 
arrived; I am not wanting in courage or in 
strength of mind to witness such scenes, but 
what I have seen here has completely over- 
powered me, and made me as inactive as a child 
and as powerless. Tlie heap of ruins, the corpses 
ner § in all directions, stripped, and in some 
cases half eaten by dogs and rats, the stench, 
and, above all, the sufferings and stupefaction of 
the survivors, are altogether so appalling that only 
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stern duty and necessity induced me to stay an 
hour in the place.” Many wounded ladies re- 
fused to be placed under shelter, shrieking in 
their terror that the roofs would fall on them. 

By the great earthquake on the 20th March 
several villages in the neighbourhood of Men- 
doza were also completely destroyed. Its 
effects were also slightly felt at Valparaiso and 
other cities on the western slope of the Andes, 
and more distinctly at Cordova and through- 
out the Argentine Confederation, even so far 
eastward as Buenos Ayres, where, on the night 
of the 20th, a French watchmaker noticed that 
all the pendulums of his clocks, which were 
swinging from north to south, had become en- 
dowed with a most singularly irregular motion, 
concerning which phenomenon he wrote a letter 
on the day following to the leading journal 
of the city; but no explanation was given till 
the next week, when the mail from Mendoza 
brought the truth. 

On the eastern slopes of the Andes the earth- 
quake seems to have exerted its extreme vio- 
lence, as may be seen in a letter, dated San 
Juan, 25th March, 1861: “ Paula has just 
arrived from Chili. The earthquake which de- 
stroyed Mendoza caught her, with Corina and 
Emilia, at the foot of the central Cordillera of 
the Andes. The mercy of God has alone pre- 
served them. It is horrible to hear their 
account of the fearful scene they witnessed. 
Deep caverns were opened into the bowels of 
the mountains; the mountain summits were 
parted asunder; the road was blocked up with 
rocks rolled down from above, and with the rub- 
bish brought with them in their fall. The earth 
in places burst open like a bomb-shell, ejecting 
water, all the way from Uspallata. Enormous 
stones were thrown from one mountain to an- 
other with the report of cannon. Some pas- 
sengers on the road were crushed by the falling 
rocks. It was a scene of indescribable horror 
which surrounded them; they fearing every 
moment that they would be buried under the 
rocks which came rolling down the sides of the 
mountain.” 

Professor Forbes, who had been making geo- 
logical researches in Peru and Bolivia, was in 
Rosario at the time of the earthquake, and 
immediately proceeded to Mendoza to examine 
the phenomena of the catastrophe, concerning 
which he reports somewhat as follows to the 
Government of the Argentine Republic, by 
whom he was appointed their commissioner : 
“ Data have enabled me to arrive at the decisive 
conclusion that the earthquake was caused by a 
revival of volcanic action on the eastern side 
of the principal chain of the Cordilleras, and the 
endeavour to find outlet for the escape of gases 
by the fracture of supervening rocks. To 
examine the effects of the eartlquake in the 
Cordilleras, I proceeded direct to the hills in 
front of the city, and found the stripe (the 
course of the earth-wave as marked on a map 
annexed) here marked in all directions by ruins, 
which track I followed up to Uspallata for six 
days. Within its limits rocks had been broken 





in pieces, and borne or thrown to other places; 
there were fissures in the earth, and the springs 
had increased their flow.” Mr. Forbes also gives 
some practical advice concerning the rebuildin 
of the city. The north-east portion of the old 
city was built on low marshy ground, which 
“sunk from one to eight feet, and was torn up 
as though it had been ploughed for a width of 
about three hundred varas (about two hundred 
and eighty yards); and in some places springs 
had come to the surface.” Thus he recom- 
mends an extension of the city to the westward, 
on the rocky slopes of the Sierra. The old city 
was almost entirely built of adobes, a large 
thick brick, about two feet long, baked in the 
sun, and put together without lime, mud only 
being used to fill the interstices; concerning 
which he says: “The old system of brick 
houses will, of course, be rejected, nor ought 
the streets to be so narrow as before, this 
having occasioned the chief loss, the hollowed 
walls falling into them from both sides upon the 
people. With broad streets, and with houses 
of wooden framing, filled in with lath and 
plaster, no danger need be feared from any sub- 
sequent earthquake.” 

M. Bravard, a French naturalist, resident at 
Mendoza, had predicted the destruction of the 
city by an earthquake, basing his prediction 
upon the volcanic formation of the whole of the 
north-western portion of the province. This 

eculiarity is also noticed by Sir Woodbine 
arish, in his valuable work on Buenos Ayres 
and the Argentine provinces. Bravard perished 
while sitting on the corner of his bed pullin 
off his stockings, on the night of the 20th o 
March. 

Mendoza was one of the most important cities 
of the Argentine Republic; situated at the foot 
of the Andes, and commanding the principal 
pass to Chili at Uspallata, it was the centre of 
all the traffic with the west coast. The popula- 
tion was variously estimated at from fourteen 
to seventeen thousand, of whom not more than 
two thousand escaped. The loss may be esti- 
mated at thirteen thousand, which is below the 
number usually named by men well acquainted 
with the city; of these the greater part found 
death and burial at the same moment, but many, 
it is believed, languished for days under the 
ruins, there being none to dig them out. A large 

roportion also of those who were rescued died 
rom gangrene, before surgeons could arrive from 
Chili to perform the necessary amputations. 
All the surgeons of the city itself were killed. 
Numbers of children escaped, and, strange to 
say, nearly all the blind people! The former 
were taken charge of by the Chilian government, 
and removed to an asylum at Santiago de Chili. 

‘fo the traveller accustomed to the intermi- 
nable plains of Buenos Ayres; Santa Fé, and Cor- 
dova, or wearied with the sandy deserts of San 
Juan, the province of Mendoza has always been 
a most welcome oasis on the tedious journey 
across the continent of South America; here he 
finds himself once again in an enclosed country, 
riding along well-kept roads, between water- 
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courses, shaded by double rows of magnificent 

plars, almost equalling in size those time- 
emcmd trees which line the banks of the 
sluggish canals of Belgium and the Low Coun- 
tries. The rocky and volcanic nature of the soil 
of Mendoza has forced the inhabitants to adopt 
a mode of agriculture widely differing from that 
pursued in the other provinces of the pepabtios 
they have been forced to dig canals for the 
artificial irrigation of the whole of their pastur- 
ages; and, the natural grasses being very poor, 
lucerne is very extensively planted throughout 
the province, the different fields being divided 
by stone fences to prevent the encroachments 

cattle. All these fences were thrown down 
by the earthquake, and the autumn crops en- 
tirely destroyed by straying cattle. 

The city is now in process of rebuilding; in- 
habitants already pour into it from other parts, 
and though earthquakes become of common 
occurrence, they will in future be no more 
destructive than they are in the wood-built 
cities of Chili and Peru. 





SELECT COMMITTEE ON FRENCH 
SONGS. 


TWO SITTINGS. SITTING THE FIRST. 

A PAMPHLET, entitled Bulletin du Comité de la 
Langue, de l’Histoire, et des Arts de la France, 
contains some curious and suggestive matter. It, 
was printed (not published) in 1853, and contains 
some curious instructions addressed to the (pos- 
sible) correspondents of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction. ‘Ihey are requested to forward in- 
formation on—Jstly, the popular poetry of 
France; 2ndly, on philology; 3rdly, history ; 
and 4thly, on archeology. The instructions as 
to the first, and the grounds on which they 
are based, are given with the greatest fulness, and 

ent the most interest. 

These instructions were drawn up by M. Am- 
pére, who is well known to many English, not 
merely as a most distinguished member of the 
Institut, but as a tried and courteous friend, 
ready to help all literary persons with the re- 
sources of his great and varied knowledge, and 
also as one of those learned and distinguished 
scholars who have fallen under a political ban. 
In this case it is probably in consequence of this 
ban that M. Ampére has been prevented accom- 
plishing a scheme which he had much at heart, 
the collection of the popular and traditional 
poetry of France, before the generation had 
ee away who had learnt much traditional 

nowledge in their youth, which had never been 
displaced by their comparatively little reading. 

. Ampére begins by paying a compliment, 
which is, in fact, no more than rendering justice, 
to M. Fauriel, who collected the popular songs 
of modern Greece ; but he traces back the first 
appreciation of popular poetry to Montaigne, a 
date anterior to the time of Sir Philip Syduey, 
whose great admiration of Chevy Chase is re- 
ported by Addison in the Spectator. 

Moliére, a century later, says, through the 
mouth of one of his characters, that he would 
sooner have written the following fragment of a 





ballad than all the poetry known in his day. To 
be sure, when one remembers the inflated and 
unnatural style of prose and poetry in vogue at 
the Hétel Rambouillet, this speech of Alceste’s 
is no great compliment : 


Si le roi m’avait donné 


e [If the king would give me 
Paris sa grand’ ville, 


his great city of Paris, and 
that I must renounce the 
love of my dearie, I would 
say to King Henry, “‘ Take 
back your Paris, I love better 
J’aime mieux m’amie au | my dearie bythe ford, I love 
better my dearie. 


Et qu'il me fallfit quitter 
L'amour de m’amie, 

Je dirais au roi Henri, 
Reprenez votre Paris, 


rei mieux m’amie. 

The supposed composer of this song is An- 
thony of Navarre, Duc de Vendéme, who led 
a joyous life at his manor of Gué-de-Lin, in the 
reign of Henry the Second. The early appre- 
ciation of popular poetry thus indicated led the 
writer of the Instructions to define what is 
really popular poetry. This appellation is to be 
earned by success, not given to intention; but 
the limits assigned to the poetry claimed b 
France are wider than her present geographic 
boundary. For instance, what has been handed 
down by emigrants in Canada, what is recited by 
the Savoyard in his bastard language (in 1853 
Savoy was not French territory), is to “be in- 
cluded in the desired collection; nor are the 
dialects derived from Latin, from German in the 
eastern districts of France, Flemish in the north, 
Low Breton in Brittany, Italian in Corsica, 
Catalonian and Basque for Roussillon and the 
Pyrenees—all fragments or songs in any of these 
places, in all these dialects, provided they have 
found a place in the heart of the people—to be 
omitted. 

In Canada, and the vast deserts and wide 
forests which stretch out towards the Oregon, 
it is probable that many French songs linger in 
the memory of the half-bred descendants of the 
old French settlers. M. de Tocqueville men- 
tions that he heard a French Indian singing a 
patriotic air to words of which he caught only 
the beginning : 

Entre Paris et Saint Denis 
ll était une fille. 

Not long ago an intelligent American gentle- 
man expressed a wish that the fragments of 
political ballads and rhymes dating from the time 
of Charles the First and extending downwards 
to 1745 (that are still extant in the States, but, 
as he believed, unknown and forgotten in Eng- 
land), might be collected before they faded away, 
and were lost for ever, as the grounds for their 
significance were forgotten; and, doubtless, the 
Creole songs current in the colonies which the 
French still hold have something of the same 
relation to the history and traditions of the 
mother country. 

The children in the Basque country are taught 
to count in a kind of rhyme, which probably 
dates from the days when the arriére-garde of 
Charlemagne’s army was discomfited by the 
Gascons in the valley of Roncesvalles, in the 


Pyrenees : 
Un cri s’est élevé au milieu des montagnes «’Escual- 
dunacs, 
a e e e 
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Ils viennent, ils viennent. 
Combien sont-ils? Enfant, compte-les bien. 
Un, deux, trois, quatre, cing, six, sept, huit, neuf, 
dix, onze, douze, 
Treize, quatorze, quinze, seize, dix-sept, dix-huit, 
dix-neuf, vingt. 
Vingt, et des milliers encore. 
On perdrait son temps 4 les compter. 
Unissons nos bras nerveux, déracinons les rochers, 
Langons-les du haut des montagnes 
Jusque sur leurs tétes, 
Ecrasons-les, tuons-les. 


Le sang jaillit, les chairs palpitent, ‘ 
Oh, combien d’os broyés! quelle mer de sang! 


Iis fuient, ils fuient. 


Combien sont-ils? Enfant compte-les bien. 
Vingt, dix-neuf, &c. 
Un! il n’y en a méme plus un. 


La nuit les aigles viendront manger ces chairs | 
écrasées. 
Et tous ces os blanchiront durant I’éternité. 


[A cry has gone up from the hills of Escualdunacs. 
They come, they come... How many come? Child! 
count them well. One, two, &c. (up to twenty). 
Twenty, and tens 8f thousands besides; it is loss of 
time to count them. Let us unite our arms of 
strength; let us uproot the rocks, and hurl them 
from the heights, down on their heads; let us crush 
them, let us kill them. . . And the blood spouted 
forth, and the flesh quivered. How many were the 
broken bones!—how great the sea of blood! .. 
They fly, they fly. . . How many of them? Child, 
count them well! Twenty, nineteen (down to one). 
One! there is not even one. . . And in the night 
the eagles shall come and feed on their mangled 
flesh, and their bones shall whiten through eternity. ] 


Here, again, is a translation from the Basque 
of one of their popular songs, which was taken 
down from the lips of an old woman of Biar- 
rita: 

SANTA-CLARA. 

Dans Ataratz, les cloches de l’église ont sonné 
tristement d’elles-mémes. La jeune Santa-Clara part 
demain. Les grands et les petits prennent le deuil : 
Santa-Clara part demain. On dore la selle de son 
cheval et sa valise d’argent. 

“ Mon pére, vous m’avez vendue comme une vache 
& un Espagnol. Si j’avais encore ma mére vivante 
comme vous, mon pére, je ne serais pas allée en 
Espagne, mais je serais mariée au chateau d’Ata- 
ratz.” 

Au chateau d’Ataratz, deux oranges ont fleuri; 
nombreuses sont les personnes qui les ont de- 
mandées: on a toujours répondu qu’elles n’étaient 
pas mires. 

“Mon pére, partons gaiment: vous reviendrez 
les yeux pleurants et le coeur triste, et vous vous 
retournerez souvent pour regarder votre fille sous sa 
pierre de tombe. 

“Orisson, la longue montagne, je l’ai passée & 
jein. En arrivant de l'autre cdté, je trouvai une 
pomme et je l’ai mangée; elle a touché tout mon 
coeur. 

“Ma scour va & la chambre du troisiéme étage 
pour voir s'il fait Egna ou Iparra. Si Iparra soutfile, 
tu le chargeras de compliments pour Sala, et si ¢’est 





Egna, tu lui diras qu'il vienne chercher mon corps. 


“Ma scour, va chercher maintenant ma robe 
blanche ; va chercher ta robe noire.” Elle s’habille 
en blanc, et sa sceur en noir. Elle monte & la 
croisée pour voir si elle peut apercevoir Sala, Elle 
le voit arriver de loin: elle se précipite et tombe 
morte. Personne n’a pu enlever le corps. Sala 
seul a pu le relever. 


[The church bells of Ataratz rang sadly of them- 
selves. The young Santa Clara goes away to- 
morrow. All are mourning, young and old: Santa 
Clara goes away to-morrow. They are gilding the 
saddle of her palfrey, and her travelling-bags are of 
silver. 

“Oh, father! you have sold me like a beast to 2 
Spaniard. If my mother were but alive, like you, 
my father, I should not be sent into Spain, but I 
should be married at home, in the Castle of Ataratz.” 

At the Castle of Ataratz two orange- trees 
flowered; many a3 one came to ask for them, but 
each was told that the fruit was not ripe.* 

“Father, let us set off merrily; you will come 
home with weeping eyes and a heavy heart, and you 
will go back many a time to look at the headstone 
of your daugiter’s grave. 

“T was hungry when I climbed over Orisson, that 
weary hill. On the other side I found an apple, and 
I ate it; the taste thereof went all through my 
heart.t 

“Sister, go up to the little bedroom, high up in 
the third story. Lookout! see if it blows south, or 
south-west. If the south-west breeze whispers, 
freight it with love for Sala; but if it is south, send 
him word to come and fetch my corpse. 

“* Sister, go and seek my white robe; go and seek 
thine own that is black.” 

She is dressed in white, her sister in black. She 
goes up to the casement to try and see Sala. She 
sees him coming afar off. She throws herself down, 
and lies dead. No one can lift up her body Sula 
alone can lift it up.] 


A sergeant of engineers, stationed in the de- 
partment of the Pyrenées Orientales, has picked 
up and sent to the commission many little 
popular fragments in the Catalonian dialect, 
which is rather a variation of the Provengal 
than, as we are inclined to suppose from the 
name, a Spanish patois. Among these frag- 
ments is a pretty little burden to a love-song, 
with an ending not repeated in the report, as it 
savours of the burlesque ; which, however, only 
proves it the more to have originated in the 
people of the district. 

Baichate montagne 


Baisse-toi, montagne, 
Léve-toi, vallon; 
Vous m’empéchez de voir 

Ma Jeanneton. 

[Bow down, O hill! 

And rise up, valley! 

You hinder my sight 

Of my Jeanneton. | 


The commission extends its researches into 
Corsica, where a peculiar kind of funeral chant 
(vocero), and the better-known class of poetry 





* Referring to Santa Clura and her sister. 
¢ “‘ Eating an apple” is a proverbial expression 
for falling innocently in leve. 
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called ‘“ serenades,” are the most usual forms of 
popular songs. 

Again, in the old provinces of French Flan- 
ders there are many of the ditties whose ex- 
istence they wish to preserve; and curiously 
enough one of the popular songs of this district 
is the same as a Lithuanian ballad familiar to 
the people on the borders of Russia. 

Another is called 

LE MESSAGER D’AMOUR. 

Un petit oiseau, blanc comme neige, se balangait 
sur une branche d’épine. 

“Veux-tu étre mon messager? — Je suis trop 
petit, je ne suis qu’un petit oiseau. 

— Si tues petit, tues subtil; tu sais le chemin. 

— Oui, je le connais bien.” 

Il prit le billet dans son bec, et I’emporta en s’en- 

* volant. 

Il s’envola jusqu’s la demeure de m’amie. 

“ Dors-tu? veilles-tu? es-tu trépassée ? 

— Je ne dors, ni ne veille; je suis mariée depuis 
une demi-année. 

— Tu es mariée depuis une demi-année; il me 
semblait que c’était depuis mille ans!” 


[A little bird as white as snow hung poised upon 
a thorn-tree branch. 

“ Wilt thou be my messenger ?” 

*T am so little. I am only alittle bird.” 

“Tf thou art little, thou art clever; thou knowest 
the way ?” 

“Yes, I know it well.” 

He took the letter in his beak, and flew away 
with it. 

He flew to the house of my sweetheart. - 

“Sleepest thou? watchest thou? or art thou 
dead ?” 

“IT neither sleep nor watch. I have been married 
for half a year.” 

“Thou hast been married for half a year! It 
seemed to me like a thousand years ago!”] 

Curiously enough, from the eastern provinces 
of France, those of which she has so often dis- 
puted the possession with Germany, no traces 
of popular songs have been discovered which 
either in language or subject match those of 
French origin ; a proof to us, who have the calm 
judgment of foreigners, that the sympathies of 
the people are with Germany. Alsace and Bur- 
gundy are the silent provinces; all the others 
speak of former times, though often with broken 
and uncertain voice. At one time the popular 
language in France was a dialect of Latin, wide- 
spread by the multitude of university scholars 
and the number of ecclesiastics of every grade. 

As an instance of the wide-spread knowledge 
of a kind of bastard-Latin in the seventh cen- 
tury, the commissioners quote the fragment that 


remains of the song composed to celebrate the’ 


victory of Clothaire over the Saxons in 622, 
which begins as follows ; 

De Chlotario est canere Rege Francorum, 

Qui ivit pregnare in gentem Saxonum. 
This song passed from mouth to mouth, and 
was recited by uneducated people, by women 
in the true old ballad (ballet) style, being ac- 
a oH by dances, gestures, and clappings of 
the hand. 

Next to these songs, of which all the words, 





however ungrammatically terminated and ar- 
ranged, have a purely Latin origin, the commis- 
sioners would place those which are partly 
French and partly Latin, such as the chant 
which was composed by the scholars of Abelard, 
when that great master announced his deter- 
mination to quit the Paraclete. This song is 
composed of three (rhymed) Latin lines, and 
then comes the refrain, or burden in old French, 
Tort a vers nos li mestres. 
But these rhymed Latin verses endured for 
many generations. Long after the uneducated 
people had ceased to understand their meaning, 
they formed a burden to popular songs, like our 
own “Tra, la, la, la, la, la,” or “ Down, down, 
derry down,” and such meaningless repetitions 
to madrigals and songs, particularly to those 
prevalent in England from the reign of Elizabeth 
to Queen Anne. In France, these Latin refrains 
may be traced down to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

Of course, if such fragments as are preserved 
in Latin are to be admitted, the medieval 
French relics must be collected with care. The 
worst of it is that too many of these originate 
with the Troubadours, and are the work of edu- 
eated men, who mix up feeling with simple nar- 
ration, often almost to the exclusion of the 
latter. Their poems are also subject to the 
rules of art, which, although it makes them be 
more admired by those who understand the 
limits, and the reason for such limits, within 
which they have been composed, takes them out 
of the range of popular sympathy. 

Here the commission felt themselves in a 
dilemma what to admit. But they decided that 
whatsoever poems were sung or recited among 
the common people, or even whatever manu- 
script poems existed, having a distinctly popu- 
lar origin, should come within the class which 
they desired to collect. Moreover, they wished 
to collect all narrative ballads, all “ complaints,” 
all the political songs of a past age which had 
endured to the present, in whatever form of 
language they had been preserved, whether in 
the vulgar tongue or in rhyme; all popular 
sermons, lives-of male or female saints ; ‘‘ mo- 
ralities,” and similar dramatic teachings ; sayings 
about different professions or trades; lays or 
fabies, and the dramatic conversations, which 
hardly amounted to the dignity of plays, such 
as Aucassin and Nicolette, Robin and Marion, 
&e. For in all these kinds of compositions 
fragments of popular songs, or references to 
them, may be found, even in sermons. ‘The 
readers of Latimer’s sermons will see the wis- 
dom of the latter part of this injunction. 

Moreover, if there is a traditional air to which 
songs are sung, it is to be noted down with an 
especial reference to discovering if the ancient 
laws of thorough-bass are the same as those 
which prevail at present. 

There are numerous legends relating to the 
Virgin, who, in her maternal character, is sup- 

sed to have supreme power in heaven. ‘There 
Is a canticle in the dialect of Périgord that shows 
how the attribute of mercy seems appropriated 
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to her in the popular mind. Here is the French 
translation of this chant: 


Une ame est morte cette nuit, 
Elle est morte sans confession; 
Personne ne la va voir. 
Excepté la sainte Vierge. 
Le démon est tout & l’entour. 
* Tenez, tenez, mon fils Jésus, 
Accordez-moi le pardon de cette pauvre ime. 
— Comment voulez-vous gue je lui pardonne ? 
Jamais elle ne m’a demandé de pardon, 
— Mais si bien & moi, mon fils Jésus, 
Elle m’a bien demandé pardon. 
— Eh bien, ma mére, vous le voulez, 
Dans le moment méme je lui pardonne. 


[This night there lies one dead, and dead without 
confession. No one goes to see her, except the Holy 
Virgin; but all around her hovers the devil. “ Listen, 
listen, Jesus, my son! Grant me a pardon for this 
poor soul!” ‘“ How then must I pardon her,.who 
has never asked pardon from me?” “But from me 
so often, Jesus, my son! She has asked it so often 
from me.” “ Mother, it is thy wish. This moment 
I grant her pardon.”] 


Another instance of a popular legend in verse 
is La Cane de Montfort, which was sung in 
Brittany towards the end of the last century, 
as recorded by M. de Chateaubriand in his 
Memoirs : 

LA CANE DE MONTFORD. 
La voila la fille du Maine! 
Voila que les soldats l’emménent. 
Comme sa mére la peignait, 
Ils sont venus pour l’emmener. 
Oll’ n’était pas toute peignée 
Que les soldats l’ont emmenée; 
Ol’ dit, en les regardant doux: 
“ Soldats, ou donc me menez-vous ? 


— Et i qui veux-tu qu’on te méne, 
Sinon a notre capitaine ?” 

Du plus loin qu’il la vit venir 

De rire ne se put tenir. 


“ La voila donc enfin la belle 

Qui me fut silong-temps rebelle ? 

— Oui, capitaine, la voila; 
Faites-en ce qu'il vous plaira. 

— Faites-la monter dans ma chambre, 
Tantét nous causerons ensemble.” 

A chaque marche qu’Oll’ montait 

A chaque marche Oll’ soupirait. 


Quand OI!’ est enfin dans la chambre, 
A prié Dieu de la défendre, 

A prié Dieu et Notre Dame 

Qu’Oll fut changée de femme en cane. 


La priér’ fut pas terminée 
Qu’on la vit prendre sa volée, 
Voler en haut, voler en bas, 

De la grand’ tour Saint-Nicolas, 


Le capitaine, voyant ¢a, 

Ne voulut plus étre soldat, 

Etre soldat ni capitaine; 

Dans un couvent se rendit moine. 


[Look at her, the girl of Maine! whom the sol- 
diers drag along! As her mother combed her hair, 
they came to drag her off. Ollla’s hair was yet un- 
combed when the soldiers carried her off. Olla said 





me ?” “To whom, I wonder, should it be, but to our 
gallant captain!” When he saw her coming in the 
distanee he could not contain his laughter. “ At 
last she’s here, the pretty one who has rebelled 
against me so long!” ‘“ Ay, ay, my captain, she 
ishere! Do with her what you will.” Take her up 
into my chamber; by-and-by we will talk together!” 
At every step that Olla took, at every step did Olla 
sigh. When Olla all alone was left, she prayed to 
God for saving help. She prayed to God and to Our 
Lady that to a wild duck she might be changed. Her 
prayer was scarcely at an end when they saw her fly 
away, flying high and flying low, from the great St. 
Nicholas tower. The captain, seeing this strange 
sight, no longer would a soldier be; a soldier nor yet 
captain be; but in a convent he turned a monk. | 


Christmas carols are also to be collected ; and 

there is a curious custom mentioned as prevalent 
in French Flanders, where carols in honour of the 
Magi or Three Kings are sung between Christ- 
mas-day and the Feast of the Kings (our Twelfth- 
night). ‘The carol-singers go about with sticks in 
their hands, at the end of which a pasteboard star 
is fastened. 
In the middle-ages there were Christmas 
carols composed of alternate lines, or verses of 
Latin and French ; something of the same mixed 
description of language as the famous Boar’s 
Head carol, which is annually sung on Christ- 
mas-day at Queen’s College, Oxford : 

The Boar’s Head in hand bear I, 

Bedecked with bays and rosemary, 

And I pray you, my masters, be merry 
Quot estis in convivio. 

In the thirteenth century the rench went 
about singing: 
Seigneurs, or, entendez 4 nous, 
De loin sommes venus & yous 

Pour querre Noél, 
[My masters, now harken to us, for we are come 
from afar to ask for Noels.] 


At the present day they sing the following 
carol in the neighbourhood of Beauce: 
Honneur & la compagnie 

De cette maison, 
A lentour de votre table 

Nous vous saluons, 
Nous sommes v’nus de pays étrange, 

Dedans ce lieu, 
C’est pour vous faire demande 

De la part de Dieu. 
Hail to the company in this house, and here we 
greet you as you sit around your table all. We come 
from a foreign land into these parts; it is to make 
demand for the good God himself. ] 
In some parts of France the custom is pre- 
valent of the children going round begging from 
house to house, siuging and in honour of spring. 
It is curious how widely spread is this custom 
of saluting the coming summer with mirth and 
songs. In modern Greece, in Germany, in France, 
they sing the song of welcome to the swallow, 
summer's harbinger. In Cornwall the same 


custom exists, mixed up with a good deal of 
English tradition. ‘The late Bishop ot Chichester, 
when the clergyman at Helstone, collected the 
words of the song sung in that old Cornish 
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in the streets to greet the May. The day is 
called “the Helstone Flora Day,” thus clearly 
indicating the mythological origin of the wide- 
spread festival : 
Robin Hood and little John 
They both are gone to Fair, O, 
And we will to the merry green wood 
To see what they do there, O. 
And for to chase O, to chase the buck and doe, 
With Halon tow, grennbelow, 
And cheerily we all get up 
As soon as any day, O, 
And for to fetch the summer home, 
The summer and the May, O, 
For summer is a come, QO, 
And winter is ago, O. 
Where are those Spaniards 
That make so great a boast, O? 
They shall eat the grey goose feather 
And we will eat the roast, O. 
Tn every land, the land that ere we go, 
With Hallon tow, &c. 


As for St. George, 
St. George he was a knight, O 
Of all the kings in Christendom, 
King George he is the right, O. 
In every land, &c. 


God bless Aunt Mary Moyes, 
With all her power and might, O, 
And send us peace in merry England, 
Both now and evermore, O. 

With Hallon tow, &c. 


The odd mixture of dates and ideas in this 
must be obvious to every one; there is mention 
of the Spanish Armada so peculiarly interesting 
to western men; the reference to the custom of 
eating a goose at Michaelmas is supposed to date 
from that time; the change of person from 
Saint to King George; it concludes with bless- 
ing the mysterious Aunt Mary Moyes, thus 
suddenly restricting the interest to some purely 
local celebrity. 

But to return to the French songs of May, a 
very simple and graceful one is furnished by 
the school inspector at Saint-Brieuc. 

En entrant dans cette cour 

: Par amour, 

Nous saluons le seigneur 
Par honneur, 

Et sa noble demoiselle, 

Les petits enfans, et tous, 
Par amour, 

Les valets et chambriéres. 


Madame de céans, 
Vous qui avez des filles, 
Faites-les se lever, 
Promptement qu’ell’ s’habillent. 
Nous leur passerons un anneau d’or au doigt 
A l'arrivée du mez de mai, 
Nous leur donn’rons des bagues et des diamants 
A larrivée du doux printemps. 
Entre vous, braves gens, 
Qu’avez des beufs, des vaches, 
L’vez vous de bon matin 
Ales mettre aux paturages: 
EI? vous donn'rout du beurre, aussi du lait, 
A Varrivée du mois de mai, 
Ell’ vous donn’rvnt du beurre, aussi du lait, 
A Parrivée du doux printemps. 





Entre vous, jeunes filles, 
Qu’avez de la volaille, 

Mettez la main au nid, 
N’apportez-pas la paille; 
Apportez dix-huit ou bien vingt, 
Mais n’apportez pas les couvains. 


Si vous avez de nous donner, 
Ne nous fait’s pas attendre, 
J’ons du chemin & faire, 

Le point du jour avance. 
Donnez-nous vat des ceufs ou de l’argent, 
Et renvoyez-nous promptement; 
Donnez-nous vat du cidre, ou bien du vin, 

Et renvoyez-nous au chemin. 


Si vous n’ais rien & nous donner, 
Donnez-nous la servante, 
Le porteur du panier 
Est tout prét d la prendre; 

Il n’en a point, il en voudrait pourtant 
A Yarrivée du doux printemps. 


Si vous donnez des ceufs, 
Nous prierons pour la poule; 
Si vous donvez de l’argent, 
Nous prierons pour la bourse 

Nous prierons Dieu, le bienhe’reux Saint Nieolas, 
Que la poule mange I’ renard, 

Nous prierons Dieu et le vienhe’reux Saint Vincent 
Qu’ la bourse se remplisse d'argent. 


En vous remerciant, 
Le présent est honnéte, 
Retournez vous coucher 
Barrez port’s et fenétres; 

Pour nous, j’allons toute la nuit chantant 
A larrivée du mez du Mai, 

Pour nous j’allons toute la nuit chantant 
A Parrivée du doux printemps. 


[We come into your court-yard out of love, and we 
salute the noble master out of honour; he and his 
noble damsel, the little children and all, we salute 
out of love—yes, and the serving-men and maids. 
Good lady of the house, if you have daughters, make 
them get up quickly, and dress themselves, and we 
will put rings of gold on their fingers, for the merry 
month of May is come; we will give them rings and 
diamonds, for the sweet spring-time is come. As 
for you, good people, who have kine and oxen, get 
up while it is early, and lead them forth to pasture. 
They will give you butter and milk, for the merry 
month of May is come, &c. As for you, young girls, 
who have cocks and hens, put your hands into the 
nests, and do not bring out straw, bring out eighteen 
or twenty eggs, but do not touch those that the hen 
is hatching. If you have anything to give us, do 
not keep us waiting, for we have a long way to go, 
and day is dawning quick. Give us eggs or money, 
and send us away quickly—give us cider or wine, 
and send us away. If you have nothing to give us, 
give us the waiting-maid; he who carries our 
basket is quite ready to carry her off; he has no 
maid, and he willingly would have one now the 
sweet spring-time is come. If you give us eggs we 
will pray for the hen; if you give us money we will 
pray for the purse. We will pray God and the 
blessed Saint Nicholas that the hen may eat the fox; 
we will pray God and the blessed Saint Vincent that 
the purse may fill itself, and thanking you kindly 
fur your worthy presents, we bid you go back again 
to bed; but first fasten your doors and windows. As 
fur us, we go singing through the night now the 
merry month of May is come; we go singing through 
the night now the sweet spring-time is come. ] 


(Conducted by 
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There are also certain local festivals held 
principally in the towns which formerly be- 
longed to French Flanders, each of which is 
supposed to have belonged long to abori- 

inal giants—such as the Jan and Jannikin of 

russels, who make an annual promenade 
through that city; and probably no distant re- 
lations to Gog and Magog. ere are local 
songs in honour of these municipal giants, 
embodying their legendary history; and these 
also the commission desire to collect. 

They have not yet received any account of 
existing remains of the old Roman paganism, 
but of the religion ofthe Druids there are 
many traces in the popular literature, particu- 
larly in Brittany. The Druidical doctrine of 
the metempsychosis, or successive existence in 
different forms, is to be traced in the following 
Breton fragment : 


La Sainte Marguerite 
Qui veut ouir la chanson 
(De Sainte Marguerite) 
(Toujours) la mére chante 
A la fille qui crie, 
Un beau jour la demande, 
Qu’avez- vous Marguerite ? 
J’ai bien des maladies 
Et n’ose vous le dire ; 
Tout le jour je suis fille, 
Et la nuit blanche biche ; 
Toutes les chasseries 
Sont aprés moi la nuit. 
Cell’ de mon frére Biron 
Elle est encor la pire. 
Appel’ tes chiens, Biron ? 
C’est ta scour Marguerite. 
Il a corné trois fois 
All’ son cornet de cuivre. 
La quatriéme fois 
La blanche biche est prise 
En ont fait un diner 
Aux barons de la ville, 
Nous voici tous illé [ici]. 
Hors ta seur Marguerite, 
Elle répond du plat, 
Suis la premiére assise ; 
Mon foie et mon poumon 
Sont dans la grande marmite, 
Mon sang est répandu 
Par toute la cuisine, 
Aussi mes blonds cheveux 
Pendent & la cheville, 
Ha! je les vois d'ici 
Que le vent les guenille. 
THE HOLY MARGARET. 


[Who will listen to the song about Holy Margaret ? 
The mother sings always to the daughter who 
weeps. One fine day she asked her, * What ails 
thee, Margaret?” “Alas, my ills are manifold; I 
scarce dare tell them you. By dey I am a maiden; 
but by night I am a white doe. The huntsmen 
chase me all night long; my brother Biron is 
the keenest huntsman of them all. Call off thy 
hounds, Biron! It is thy sister Margaret.” Thrice 
blew he his horn, his horn of shining brass; the 
fourth time that he blew it the white doe was 
taken. A grand dinner was made for the barons of 
the city.” ‘Here be we all!” ‘All save Mar- 
“ I 


garet, thy sister!” she spoke from the platter. 





lungs are in the large caldron; my blood streams 
over the kitchen-floor, My golden hair hangs on 
the nail, I see it from here, The wind shakes it 
to tatters,’”] 


Every one knows the custom of the Beltane 
fires,* still preserved in some parts of the High- 
lands, when the fires are lighted to Baal on the 
hill-tops at the time of the summer solstice, but 
in those parts of France which border on Ger- 
many a similar description of festival, accom- 
panied with fragments of popular song bearing 
reference to it, is kept on St. Martin’s-day, ¢.c., 
at the commencement of the winter solstice. 
This custom may be traced up to Scandinavian 
ancestry. Another tradition from the same 
source is embodied in Breton ballads, where 
three swans are changed into three maidens, a 
girl is changed into a swan, &c., reminding us 
of the three Valkyrias in the Edda, who leave 
their swan’s plumage on the sea-shore when 
they go to bathe. Almost all English children 
know the interminable legend of the old woman 
driving her obstinate pig, and her calls upon all 
things animate and inanimate to aid her in the 
compulsion of the animal: “ Dog, dog, bite pig, 

ig won’t go over the brook, and I shan’t get 
ome to night. Stick, stick, beat dog,” &., 
but perhaps they are not aware that they are 
repeating one form of a Scandinavian incanta- 
tion, which in another is still prevalent in many 
ood of France, entitled the Wizard and the 
olf: 

LE CONJURATEUR ET LE LOUP. 

Il ya un loup dedans un bois, 
Le loup ne veut pas sortir du bois. 
Ha, j’te promets, compére Brocard, 
Tu sortiras de ce lieu-Ja. 
Le loup n’veut pas sortir du bois: 
Il faut aller chercher le chien. 
Ha! j’te promets, &. 
Il faut aller chercher le chien, 
Le chien ne veut pas japper au loup, 
Le loup n’veut pas sortir du bois. 
Ha! j’te promets, &c. 
[There is a wolf within the wood ; the wolf will not 
come out of the wood. “Ha! I warn you, Gossip 
Brocard, thou wilt have to come out of that,” &c. ] 


So it goes on through stick, fire, water, calf, 
butcher, all of whom refuse to act, until at last 
the devil is applied to, who is willing enough to 
do anything at all; and Gossip Brocard has to 
come out of the wood as fast as he can. 

The next class named by the commission as 
one of which they shall be glad to collect in- 
stances, are ballads, or songs conveying moral 
lessons. In the south of France, probably from 
its near neighbourhood to Spain, the native 
country of proverbs, such lessons are conveyed 
in that pithy shape; the dramatic, or ballad 
form, is more prevalent in the north. 

Here is a Breton ballad, showing how shame- 
ful a thing is a lie: 

“ Adieu m’amie, je m’en vas, (dis) 

Je m’en vas faire un tour & Nantes, 

Puisque le roi me le commande. 








am the first placed at table. 


My liver and my 


* See Houschold Words, vol. xix. 
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— Ah! pnisqu’s Nantes vous allez, 
Un corselet m’en rapport’rez; 

Un corselet qui aura des manches, 
Qui s’ra brodé de roses blanches.” 


A Nantes, & Nantes il est allé, 

Au corselet n’a plus songé, 

Il n’a songé qu’ a la débauche 

Au cabaret, comme les autres. 
“Mais que dira m’amie de moi? 

Tu mentiras, tu diras, 

Qu’i ’n’y a pas de cors’lets & Nantes, 
De la sorte qu’elle demande. 


— J’aime mieux la mer sans poissons, 
Ou les collines sans vallons, 

Ou le printemps sans violettes, 

Que de mentir & ma maitresse.” 


[“ Farewell, my love! for I must go. I must go to 
serve at Nantes, as my king desires.” “Oh! if you 
go to Nantes, bring me a bodice thence; a bodice 
decked with sleeves all worked with roses white.” 
To Nantes, to Nantes, he is gone ; no more he 
thinks of the bodice; he only thinks of evil at the 
tavern, where are the others.—But what will my love 
say of me? Speak false, and say to her that bodices, 
such as she asks, are not to be found at Nantes. 
I would sooner have the sea without fish, the hills 
without dales, the spring without violets, than tell 
a lie to my love.”] 

There is another ballad, entitled La Femme 
du Roulier, which turns upon the brutalising na- 
ture of a life of vice, and is a popular song in 
Berri. 





BETWEEN THE CRADLE AND THE 
GRAVE. 


Tew years ago* we dwelt on the need in Lon- 
don of a Hospital for Sick Children, and we de- 
scribed the effort begun in New Ormond-street 
to meet that want in the right spirit. There 
were then but half a dozen children, five girls 
and a boy, in the new hospital. Now, there are 
fifty, and there is an infant nursery attached to 
it; also, a country home, as well as a seaside 
home for convalescent children. The example 
of London, moreover, has been followed with 
great ehergy in Edinburgh during the last three 
years, and also in Birmingham and in Liverpool 
and other places. The good that the institu- 
tion does by its own work, its example doubles ; 
yet, though it be doubled and re-doubled, still 
in the sunless corners of our cities lie the 
little children by thousands with bloodless 
cheek, and eyes large with sad wonder, want- 
ing all that is life to a child, even before 
they die. That surest of God’s blessings 
on its helplessness, the cradle or a mother’s 
bosom, is too precious for many a sick innocent 
in the chambers of those who must go forth to 
daily work. Is it not horrible to think that, in 
the civilised society of this great London, the 
chief camp of civilisation in the contest against 
all that. is yet to be overthrown of barbarism on 
earth, the order of life is fallen into a disorder 
so complete, that in despite of the strong working 








* Household Words. No. 106. 


of nature for the joyous health of man in his 
first years, for the vigour of his maturity, and 
his resistance to chance hurts that might imperil 
life before it reaches its appointed season of 
decay, there should still be in every fifty thou- 


'| sand persons dying yearly, twenty-one thousand 


of them, children under ten ? 

Can use make us forget the ghastly perversion 
of all laws of nature represented by these deaths 
of little children! Mr. Catlin, who spent much 
of his life among the North American Indians, 
says that ina village of two hundred and fifty 
persons, after the chief and his wife had consulted 
well together over the answer to his question 
how many of the children of the tribe had died 
during the last ten years, or within their me- 
mory, they could recollect only three ; one was 
drowned ; one was killed by the kick of a horse; 
the third, by the bite of a rattlesnake. A 
chief over a tribe of fifteen hundred, made, at 
Mr. Catlin’s request, like inquiry among the 
women of his people, and could hear of no deaths 
of children, except by accident, within the me- 
mory of any one of them. When living among 
two thousand Mandans, Mr. Catlin was told that 
the death of a child under ten years old was 
exceeding unusual, and this evidence was con- 
firmed by the very small number of skulls of chil- 
dren to be found in the Indian burial-grounds 
of North America. These deaths are, in fact, 
against the laws of nature ; and that, not against 
passive laws, but against the striving of every 
secret and mysterious power bestowed on the 
human body to prevent them. That of the 
deaths in our chief centre of civilization there 
should be. two of children under the age of ten 
for every three above that age—and this under- 
states the truth—would be a shame such as no 
people could endure unless it was labouring 
with heart and soul for its removal. Yet all 
that has been done for the last fifty years has 
achieved only this improvement—that the mor- 
tality among our children is reduced by two per 
cent. 

In London alone, there die in a year young 
children enough to make an unbroken line of 
corpses, lying head to foot, along the kerb-stone 
on each side of the way, from Bow Church 
down the Bow-road, through Mile-end, and down 
the Mile-end-road, Whitechapel-road, White- 
chapel, Aldgate, and on through Leadenhall- 
street, the Poultry, Cheapside, and on still 
through Newgate-street and Skinner-street, to 
line with dead children both sides of the whole 
length of Holborn and Oxford-street, to beyond 
Kensington-gardens. 

Disease in children, common as it is, is yet 
so far a wonder in nature, that its action is pe- 
culiar, the action of medicine also is peculiar, 
and the remedies demand especial adaptation to 
the undeveloped frame. Children’s diseases are 
so unsuited to treatment in a general hospital 
for adults, that in one year before the Hospital for 
Sick Children was established, of two thousand 
three hundred and sixty-three patients in all the 
hospitals, only twenty-six were children under 
ten, suffering from diseases peculiar to their age. 
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But that is not all. What mother who has bent 
over the most slightly ailing child, does not 
know how great and constant is its need of 
thoughtful love, to lighten its unwonted burdens? 
Always in all of us, but above all in childhood, 
the mind acts upon the body. Soothing words, 
leasant sights, patience that smiles away the 
retful mood, variety of toys, happy occupa- 
tion that will keep the child’s ready attention 
fastened upon something outside its own little 
round of daily suffering, these are the medicines 
for which—who shall say how many ?—sick little 
children in England pine every day in the deso- 
late gloom, and every night make their wail 
heard in Heaven. 

A direct way to much abatement of this 
wrong, is, through the doors of the Hospital 
for Sick Children in Great Ormond-street. 
Steadily as it has advanced, generously and 
wisely as it has been supported, it is yet but the 
small beginning of a work of duty. In the first 
five of its ten years of existence, it received into 
its beds more than eleven hundred children 
seriously and dangerously ill, and gave the best 
help of medicine to thirty thousand who were 
nursed at home. In the second half of its life, 
nearly two thousand sick children have been 
sedulously tended in the little beds of the hos- 
pital, a almost fifty thousand have received 
as out-patients gratuitous advice and medicine. 
The help is gratuitous; need of help is the 
sole recommendation necessary; but the poor 
mothers who drop secretly and gratefully their 
pence into collection boxes, create a Samaritan 
fund amounting to about two pounds every 
week, which is spent on sea and country lodg- 
ing and care, in behalf of those to whose perfect 
restoration change of air is essential. 

So much good and wholesome work on behalf 
of childhood has been connected with the Lon- 
don Children’s Hospital, since we first made 
its acquaintance, that we hardly know where 
to begin another report upon it. Let us make a 
call next door. The adjoining mansion has been 
bought, and its separate front-door is knocked 
at, early every morning, by poor mothers with 
children in their arms, small parcels cf humanity 
here to be left till called for in the evening. 


Perhaps by the necessity of going forth to labour | h 


till the evening, there is many a poor mother in 
London whose wildest dream would not reach 
to the keeping of a nursemaid, and who does not 
know how to dispose of her little ones during 
the hours of ‘enforced absence. Babies are lefi 
constantly in charge of little children, and the 
risks of accidents are the least evils to be 
dreaded. Dangerous neglects of food and solace 
are inevitable, the little creatures tumble u 

into life, or down into their graves, as well 
as they can. A few infant nurseries, at which 
for a small charge, babies are taken care of 
during the day, had existed ia London before 
there was one associated with the Children’s 
Hospital; but there were none so perfect as 
that now at work in Great Ormond-street. 
There each living parcel as it is left, having 
been booked in the hall, is immediately taken 


away to be washed and fed. There is a plea- 
sant little room for baby-washing, rich in cu 
boards and in all sorts of contrivances, that it 
takes nothing less than a nursing mother to ap- 
preciate. Visiting the place not long after 
Christmas, we found the hall gay with flags and 
festoons, and the nurseries themselves, always 
bright with pictures and besprinkled with small 
toys, transformed with paper flowers, wreaths, 
and real greenery, into bower as gay as the 
last scene of a pantomime. There are two 
of these nurseries formed out of the old par- 
lour of the mansion. In the middle of the floor 
of one, is the round nest in which the young 
ravens are fed; it is a circle of tiny seats 
into which babies can be shut, built on the 
floor around a central stool. ‘The feeding nurse 
sits in the middle of the nest with basin and 
spoon ; fourteen of the fledglings can be settled 
around her; and she then proceeds to revolve on 
her stool, filling mouth after mouth—findin 
mouth oue, as well as mouths two, three, an 
four, empty and open, by the time fourteen is 
filled. After the food, comes sleep; and in the 
other room the walls are lined with neat little 
cots. In the middle of the room, is another nest, 
but here it is a cirele enclosed with net and 
floored with cocoa-fibre mattress, upon which a 
baby that is in the sprawling stage of existence 
may tumble and crawl without hurt. There 
are toys adapted to the youngest fingers ; 
well guarded winter fires; and a smooth and 
secure summer terrace out of doors, above the 
garden. 

There is a good superintendent nurse, and of 
her we must add that she takes thought not 
only on behalf of the little children, but has 
also young small nurses under her instruction. 
For, not far off in the same street, Miss Twining 
is busy with her benevolent work on behalf of 
poor workhouse girls. A part of the care on 
theg behalf is to have many of them taught how 
to mind a baby So they are sent for practical 
instruction to the nursery beside the Children’s 
Hospital, and there they are found sometimes to 
begin their studies with so little notion of what 
they are about to learn, that one of them was 
stopped in the act of hoisting a baby by its 


ead. 

A child left at this infant nursery for a lon 
day of fourteen hours, is as well cared for as 1 
it were in a palace—perhaps better than it 
would be in many palaces. It has its four meals 
and its drinks of milk; its washing, brushing, 
amusing, singing, soothing, putting to sleep, and 
tucking up; its playthings, and its nursery 
yacht. The only charge made to the parent is 
for the bare cost of its food—twopence for milk 
diet, and fourpence when the dict includes meat. 
This new institution is not so well known as it 
will soon become, and has never yet received 
more than sixteen or eighteen children in one 
day. We found about ten in it—all awake, for 
it was morning—and all quiet and happy. 

Not only here, but among the fifty sick chil- 
dren in the hospital, we heard not a ery or a 
murmur of fretfulness. We spent some time 
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among them, and we saw them uniformly happy. 
It is the sound rule of the place that the most 
estimable person in the world cannot be accepted 
as a nurse, if she prove unable to keep children 
happy and amused. There is not much needful 
to that end, beyond love, steady goodhumour, 
and a perception of the ease with which a child’s 
attention is to be diverted from the thought 
causing distress, to one tliat will give pleasure. 
Love carries the key of all such mysteries. 
Upon a bit of wall over a table in one of the 
sick wards, is a cluster of little cheap daguerreo- 
types of children. They belong to an oid nurse 
who has been in the hospital since its open- 
ing. They are gifts from children, or from 
mothers of children whom she made happy on 
the sick-bed or the death-bed. She can tell 
you, with a love yet fresh, and never-dying 
tenderness, the tale of each, and is as proud of 
her decorations as if she were a general, and 
they were medals won upon the battle-field. As 
truly they are. In the war against all 7 of 
darkness that fight horribly against the flesh 
and soul of childhood, this good nurse has fought, 
and every decoration here speaks of a battle and 


a victory. ‘This nurse herself is drawing near | 


the day when she also may need the — 
help she has so freely given. When the 

time shall be so nearly come, that all is done 
that ought to be done for the Children’s 
Hospital, it will include among its means 
a superannuation fund for old and faithful 


nurses. 

We described, ten years ago the pleasant 
rooms of this hospital, the drawing-room of the 
old mansion with its pictured panels, in which 
are arranged the little cots of the sick children. 
On the tray across each cot that has a child 
awake in it, we see the Noah’s ark, or the sheep 
and shepherds, or the doll and doll’s kitchen, or 
whatever else may be delightful from among the 
small machinery of childish pleasures. Wher@ver 
the eye rests, a toy or a picture is a part of 
what we see. The great doll’s house is in this 
window. The rocking-horse is against that wall. 
There: is a grand battle of tin soldiers for the 
special recreation of those large dark fevered 
eyes. Yonder, is a Noah’s ark large enough for 
a real gander and goose to waddle into. Chil- 
dren’s picture-books, and hymn and song-books, 
lie scattered about. Gifts of toys and children’s 
books to the hospital] are not unfrequent ; money 
is not grudged, but alas, the need of more and 
ever more! Think of that ghastly line of little 
corpses that would border a long highway 
through the town, and of the care and study 
needful to fight down the unnatural conditions 
in the life of London that cause nearly all such 
deaths. The very diseases of the children are 
yet but half studied, and a valuable addition to 
this Children’s Hospital has been the depart- 
ment Of the registrar, who occupies an upper 
room in the new house. Its upper chambers 
have been thrown into those of the hospital, 





and add to its space not only the registrar’s 
department, but also a new convalescent: ward. 
The business of the registrar is to make punc- 
tual and accurate entry of every fact in the 
medical experience of the hospital that may 
throw light upon the darker secrets of disease. 
When a child dies and is taken to the dead- 
house, minute scrutiny is made after death for the 
exact discovery and record of the physical causes 
of death. Where the disease is almost hopeless, 
children are not*turned from the doors of this 
hospital lest they die there, as it is too likely 
that they will, and by swelling its death-rate, 
prejudice it in the eyes of the thoughtless. For, 
even a high death-rate in such an institution— 
though the death-rate here is no¢ high—would 
only expose the urgency of many of the cases to 
which a last chance for life was not denied. We 
_ through the dispensaries to waiting-rooms 
or out-patients, that have been lately very muck 
enlarged, and are still crowded with the poor 
women, who bring their sick children to receive 
the help they need. It is found necessary, by 
strict rules of time and otherwise, to check in 
some way the overwhelming crowd of applicants, 
who already tax to the utmost, the resources of 
the hospital and of its staff. The few dead 
children, who are carried in the white wicker- 
baskets—coffin-shaped cradles used for the pur- 
pose—to the dead-house, along that cool co- 
vered passage through whose roof the ivy has 
struck that it may hang the gloomy path with 
evergreen for those whose spirits shall be ever 
young and pure among the Angels, have at least 
~ with a not helpless human love about their 


But death here being the exception, and 
convalescence the rule, let our last word be, 
not of the dead-house, but of the conva- 
lescent-room, still gay with Christmas deco- 
rations. Here, this last Christmas was kept: 
here, forty sick children—all who could leave 
their beds, or bear to be brought in lying 
on couches, that they might look on and be 
cheated of a happy smile—made holiday for an 
hour, on the evening following Christmas-day, 
with music and a grand display of fantoccini. 
Little phantoms themselves, rounding slowl 
back into substantial health, or into a healt 
they had never known since they were born to 
privation and suffering, they had a feast of 
smiles and gentle words more welcome to them 
even than the puppets, from the friends with 
hearts warm in their cause, who came that even- 
ing to share their simple pleasure. 





At the completion, in March, of 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON'S NEW WORK, 


A STRANGE STORY, 
Will be commenced 
A NEW NOVEL, BY MR. WILKIE COLLINS. 
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